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For the Companion. 


JENNY, THE “FLYING FAIRY.” 


It was a prize of which any girl might be proud. 
Scott’s poems in three volumes, bright red and 
gold; but Mrs. Lynch only sighed as she looked 
at them. 

‘“*You don’t seem to understand, mother,” said 
Jenny. ‘It is the highest prize given in our 
class. It was noteasy for me to win it.” 

“J know, child, I know! Your father always 
said you were clever, and should have the educa- 
tion of a lady. And, if he had lived”—Mrs. 
Lynch dropped her head on the coarse cloth which 
she was sewing, and cried bitterly. ‘I may as 
well tell you, Jenny. I cannot pay the debts, and 
keep you at school. You will have to go to 
work.” 

“Leave school!” Jenny Lynch 
looked down at her mother with 
hard, unpitying eyes. She was 
fourteen, and, so far, had never had 
reason to consider any rough ne- 
cessity of life. Food and clothes 
came to her free gifts, as did sun 
and rain. She had been a merry, 
clever, selfish girl, whose chief 
thought was her own success and 
amusement. Her father was a 
skilled mechanic, who earned good 
wages, and kept his family in com- 
fort. Three months before he had 
been killed by an accident. Mrs. 
Lynch struggled on with the five 
children, and until now Jenny had 
heard no word of complaint. 

“T would not take you from 
school, dear, if there was any other 
way; but there isn’t. If you could 
support yourself, I could perhaps 
keep the little ones from want.” 

“‘And what work am I to do?” 

‘Mrs. Perry offers to take you to 
help with the children. It’s a good 





chance. She lives in the country, 
and”— 
‘Mother! Do you mean to make 


a servant of me?” Jenny’s face 
flamed with indignation. 

“T was a chambermaid when 
your father married me,” said Mrs. 
Lynch, with quiet dignity. ‘I never 
felt that my work degraded me.” 

“T will never be a servant!” cried 
Jenny, white with anger. 
though. I'll not be a burden on you. 
support myself!” 

She flung out of the room. When she reached | 
her own little chamber, she threw down her pretty | 
books on the floor. ‘‘Let them go! I never want | 
to think of school again! I can never be a lady! | 
Let it all go forever!” 

She lay sobbing on her bed for a long time. Her 
mother came again and again to the door, but 
Jenny would not open it. At last, she jumped up | 
in a sudden frenzy of energy, seized the morning | 
paper, and turned to the column of Employment 
for Women. She passed over a long list of situa- 
tions for cooks and nurses. 

Ah! what was this? 


ANTED.—A young lady, under fourteen, to learn | 
fancy equestrianism. All her expenses while pam | | 
trained will be paid. A salary of $30 to $100 per wee 
—— when she is an expert. Inquire at Winter | 
eadquarters of World’s Circus for Signor de Ville- | 


main. | 


De Villemain? Why, when her father took | 
them all to the circus last fall, there had been a 
Signorina de Villemain, a daring rider, who wore 
royal purple velvet, embroidered with gold, and a 
tiara of diamonds, each as large as the Koh-i-noor. 
Doubtless his daughter. 


I can} 


quarter of the town, and were themselves mean 
and filthy. Jenny found a dirty frame stable, 
with two huge, shabby doors fastened with a 
padlock, and a small door beside them. She 
opened the little door, her heart beating fast. In- 
side was a muddy and ill-kept yard. 

An old band-wagon, used as a kennel for three 
spotted dogs, stood at one side, while on the 
other a long row of horses, with ropes about their 
necks, were crowded together like cattle in a car. 
Rough men in muddy clothes were moving about, 
grooming the horses, or cutting up chunks of raw 
meat. 

“Tf you please, sir,” said Jenny, timidly, find- 
ing that no notice was taken of her, ‘can I see 
Signor de Villemain ?” 

The man to whom she spoke stared at her, 


grinned, and then jerked his head carelessly | 


toward a stout hook-nosed man who was plaiting 


She read over this grandiloquent epistle, and “Up you go!” said Jackson, clasping her 
then, as she glanced at the dens of growling | around the waist, and lifting her up to the saddle. 
beasts, and the filthy men who passed to and fro, | “Now buckle this around you.”’ He handed her 
her eyes softened, and filled with tears. She | a stout, leather belt with a brass ring inserted in 
scrawled at the bottom : | it at the back. When she had buckled it about 

“Tt isn’t very nice here—not a bit like home. | her waist, he seized the rope dangling from the 
But I don’t care. I’ll send such lots of money | gibbet above, and fastened it to this ring. 
home to you, dear mammy.” | ‘Now, get on your knees on the saddle. No! 

“Come, that’s enough! I'll send it!” grumbled | no! don’t sit down. We don’t teach gals to ride 
Mr. Potts, puffing his pipe in her face. ‘You can | that way—on yer knees! Now grip the bridle. 
take a lesson now. Know how to ride any ?” | Away you go!” 

“Oh yes, sir!” He cracked his whip, and Grace started on a 

But without waiting for her answer, he had put | loping canter about the ring. With each leap of 
his hands to his mouth, and shouted, ‘‘Jack-son! | the horse she thumped up and down, until every 
Hillo, Tom!” | bone in her body seemed to be broken. She gripped 

A man who had been teasing the leopards with | the bridle desperately, with wild shrieks. Round 
a broom-handle slouched up, chewing a straw. | and round she went, followed by Jackson’s oaths 
| “Hyer,” said Potts to the hostler, “take this | and shouts. A crowd of coarse men gathered, 
' gal an’ give her an hour on the horse. Let her ' and joined in his laughter. 

At last she reeled, lost her hold of 
the bridle, and fell, but was sud- 











“CAN 1 SEE SIGNOR DE 


“Don’t be afraid, | the tail of a horse, as he called, “Somebody to see | have Kate’s dress. 


you, Potts!” 

Potts turned. ‘Well, sis, what d’ye want?” 

“‘You—Signor—the advertisement” — faltered 
Jenny. 

“Oho! That’s the game? Come along!” He 
led the way through the mire to a large room, 
walled in on three sides with the dens of wild 
beasts, lions, tigers and panthers. Several ele- 
phants stood at one end, munching hay and sway- 
ing from side to side. 

“Sit down.” Mr. Potts nodded toward a box 
beside a cage of monkeys. ‘“‘Now go ahead. 
What’s yer name ?” 

“Jenny Lynch.” 

**How old ?” 

“Fourteen.” 

‘Father living ?” 

“No, siz.” 

“Any guardeen ? 
with runaways.” 

‘‘My mother’s had the care of me, but I am 
going to support myself ‘now.” 

Mr. Potts whistled reflectively, eying Jenny’s 
plump figure and pretty face. 

‘Now look here, little gal. You've got to send 


I can’t have nothing to do 


denly jerked by the rope at her belt, 
and left dangling in the air where 
she swung, legs and arms extended 
like a frog learning to fly. Jackson 
lowered her with a grin. 

‘What air you sniffling about? 
You aint the first gal that’s looked 
like a fool in this ring. Wait till you 
go to jumpin’ the hoops. You'll be 
rollin’ round in this sawdust like a 
tenpin ball all winter. Come, at it 
again!” 

He hoisted her on to the mare’s 
back, trembling with pain and fury. 
A flying fairy, indeed! Instead of 
velvet and diamonds, filthy flannel 
tights, and she hanging in a stable 
from the end of a rope, her legs and 
arms sprawling in the air! 

“Off with you!”’ shouted Jackson. 
But before Grace had galloped half- 
way round the ring, the wretched 
girl reeled and fell, to be jerked up 
again by the rope. 

“Curses on the idiot!’’ he cried, 
cracking his whip. The stinging 
lash struck her in the face again and 
again. When he unbuckled her she 
fell heavily to the ground, and lay 
there insensible. 

When she came to her senses, it 
was growing dark. <A few lamps 
burned redly here and there, and 
showed her groups of rough men 
busy with the horses. The muffled 
growl of the tigers and the shrill chatter of the 
| monkeys mingled with their curses and foul jokes. 
A woman in a greasy wrapper was kneeling be- 
side her, tenderly bathing her head. She recog- 
nized the Signorina de Villemain. 

“Is you better?” she said, in a kindly Dutch 
| voice. ‘My chile! vas you mad to come here? 


VILLEMAIN?” 


Go easy. The bargain aint 
signed, take Grace.” 

“Grace is a little offish to-day. She’s inakick- 
ing tantrum.” 

‘Well, keep the gal away from her heels. Go 
along,” nodding to Jenny, who followed Tom 
Jackson over a pile of broken wagon-wheels 
around the giraffe’s pen, into an ordinary saw- | Dis is no place for a decent girl.” 
dust circus-ring, in the centre of which stood; Jenny clung to her new friend in her agony. 
the usual centre pole. A projecting arm was fast- | “Oh, what shall I do? I am bound to him for 
ened to this pole, from the extremity of this arm | years!” 
dangled a heavy rope, the whole resembling a| The door opened at the other side of the ring. It 
hangman’s gibbet. | was her mother! She stood looking around her 

“Now, you!” said Mr. Jackson, discarding his bewildered. 
broom-handle for a long-lashed whip, ‘“‘you get| ‘‘Mammy! 
into that dressin’-room, an’ put on Kate Potts ‘‘Here!” 
toge.” | Mrs. Lynch came towards her quickly, motion- 

“Is she the Signorina de Villemain?” asked | ing Mr. Potts back. 

Jenny, breathlessly. | I have come for my daughter,” she said. She 

“On the bills, yes. We’ll bill you as the flying | was trembling violently, but she lifted Jenny 
fairy,” said Jackson, with a coarse laugh. | quietly, and without another word led her out of 

Jenny hurried into the wooden closet, where she | the circus into the street. Mr. Potts followed, talk- 
found a pair of flannel trousers, a flannel dress- | ing vehemently. 
waist with a skirt not reaching to her knees, and | She has had a leetle scare, that is all. I have 
woollen slippers with felt soles all dirty and faded. | nothing to do with runaways. I deal on the 
She felt sick as she put them on. But one hundred | square, I do!” 


I am here!” shrieked Jenny. 





“I rode old Barney pretty well at grandpa’s 
last year,” thought Jenny. Then she went up to 
the glass, and imagined herself in a gown of pale 
blue velvet, and a crown on her red curls. Her 


to your mother for her permit for you to under- 
take this thing. I aint a-goin’ agen the law. I 
deal on the square, J do.” But there was a sinis- 
ter gleam in his eye as it passed over her figure, 
cheeks burned, and her eyes shone. Presently | measuring it as he would that of a horse, which 
she tied on her hood, crept quietly out of the | sent terror to her heart. ‘You can write a note 
house, and ran quickly to the suburb of the town | to yer mother for her permit, an’ then take yer 
in which the World’s Circus had its winter head- | first lesson. Hyer’s a pad an’ pencil.” 
quarters. | Jenny took them, and wrote : ‘Dear MorHER.— 
Jenny imagined it the immense canvas pavilion | You told me this morning that I must work for 
which had been a palace of delights in the sum- | my living. I have found a very different place 
mer, with music floating in the air about it, min-| from that of Mrs. Perry’s servant. I shall be 
gled with the trumpeting of elephants and the | dressed in velvet and diamonds, and be paid one 
roar of lions. hundred dollars a week. Please send me your 
There was nothing of all this in the reality. | written permission to take this offer. The law re- 
The winter quarters of the circus were in a mean | quires it. Yours, JENNY.” 





No skulking. 
You can’t 





aweek! Velvet and a diamond crown! | That night Jenny, weak and sore, crept into her 
She blushed with shame, when she had donned 
the scanty dress. But a whip was cracked at the 
door like a pistol shot. 
| ‘Time’s up! Come out here! 
| Yer mother’s signed the agreement. 
| back out now, Potts is yer gar-deen.” 
Could this be true ? So far, the matter had seemed 
like a wild adventure, from which she could retreat 
at any moment. But to remain a bond-slave to 
Potts—for years among brutal men and howling 
beasts—could mammy have given her up to this? 
“Come out here! I can’t waste all day!” 
She slunk out, sobbing with shame and terror. 
A horse wearing only a bridle and padded saddle 
pawed the sawdust in the ring. 


| mother’s bed, and clung to her. 


“Mammy, do you think Mrs. Perry would let 
me take care of her children after I have been a 
circus girl ?” 

“JT will ask her, Jenny. But don’t speak of the 
circus girls as if they were all vile and wicked. 
Many a poor woman is driven by fear of starva- 
tion to work, which is surrounded by temptation, 
and resists it. God only knows the truth of her 
life. But surely it is better to work in a quiet 
| home like Mrs. Perry’s, with innocent little chil- 
| dren, protected and surrounded by kind, Christian 

people, even at the risk of being called a servant.” 
| Itis ten years since Jenny went to Mrs. Perry 
| to help in the nursery. She showed so much love 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











of books and eagerness to learn, that she was sent 
by her employer to a night school, where in three 
years she qualified herself to become a teacher. 
She is now a happy wife and mother. But she 
never reads of a circus with its wonderful child 
performers without a shudder. 

Mary BARKER FRENCH. 


————~<or—__——_ 


OVERWORK. 


“Too little rest, too little sleep, 

Too many hours to sow and reap, 
At last, disease and pain. 

The strongest rope parts strand by strand 
Beneath a ceaseless strain.” 
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For the Companion. 


A SON OF THE PLAGUE. 


Why does she look at me so hard, the gray-haired 
woman in the black dress? This is the third time I 
have passed her to-day, and her strange, bright eyes 
seem to search my soul, while her fingers toy with 
that great gold chain and locket. I wonder why she 
wears them outside her cloak? 

Hurrying along the street, with these questions 
passing through my mind, I was stopped by a light 
touch upon my arm. Upon turning, I encountered 
the same tall form, black dress, and searching eyes. 
The fingers still played with the chain and locket, 
and seemed to hold them forward for my inspection. 

“Pardon me,” said the lady. ‘Pardon what must 
strike you as impertinence, when I ask you to tell 
me your name.” 

“Sydney Black,” I answered. 

A shade of disappointment crossed her face, but 
the eagerness in her eyes grew more intense as she 
asked, ‘‘Have you relatives in the South?” 

“Not that I am aware of. Can I serve you further, 
madam?” I continued, moved to pity by the evident 
pain my answer had inflicted. 

A moment passed before she replied, thoughtfully, 
“Yes, you might help me. You are strangely like 
the mental picture I have made of my boy grown to 
manhood. He would be twenty-one now. You are 
something older, perhaps, but surely the same nature 
stamps your features, if the same blood does not 
flow in your veins. This is my house. If you have 
an hour’s leisure, and will come in, I will tell you the 
story of the noblest character I have ever known.” 

She led the way into a well-furnished library, and 
gave me a seat near the fire, for the day was damp 
and chilly. Wheeling forward a small cabinet, she 
laid the chain and locket upon it, seated herself be- 
side it, and entered at once upon her narrative : 

“In the summer of ’78 I was a yellow-fever nurse 
in the plague-stricken city of Memphis. Six months 
before death had broken what I then thought the 
last tie that bound me to earth, and I was desolate 
and wretched. The cry that came up from the 
stricken people of Memphis roused me from my self- 
ish melancholy, and something told me my mission 
was tothem. Obeying this impulse, I went to Mem- 
phis. I placed my means in the hands of the Howard 
Association, and joined its corps of nurses. 

“Several weeks passed, and I had become some- 
what accustomed to the ever-increasing horrors of 
the plague. Late one evening I was called from a 
convalescing patient to the headquarters of the 
Howards, where the demand for nurses had grown 
80 great that it was impossible to meet it. As I en- 
tered, in company with Dr. Monette, a lad of about 
fourteen years was asking to have a doctor and 
nurse sent to his home. 

“*Go with this boy, Dr. Monette, if you please,’ 
said the superintendent. 

“*Please send a nurse!’ pleaded the boy. ‘Three 
of the children are down, and I know mother is sick, 
if she would but own it.’ 

“In obedience to a look, I followed Dr. Monette 
and the boy out into the cool, moonlighted street, as 
quiet now as a country road, and deserted by all 
forms of life, except here and there the flitting figure 
of a nurse or a doctor, hurrying from patient to pa- 
tient, for the night air was believed to be deadly 
poison. As the boy started homeward, and as we 
walked on with him, Dr. Monette inquired how long 
the children had been sick. 

***Since Friday,’ he said. ‘We have had Dr. Avent, 
but he did not come to-day, and sister is growing 
worse; so mother said I must bring another doctor.’ 

‘It is well you did not wait longer for Dr. Avent. 
He is in bed with the fever.’ 

‘Oh, Iam so sorry! Don’t let him die!’ cried the 
boy, in a voice that sounded like a prayer. ‘This is 
our street. We will soon be home now.’ 

“He conducted us to a lowly abode, where a worn 
and weary mother was ministering to three prostrate 
children, the eldest a girl of twelve. The boy has- 
tened to his sister’s bedside, called her name, and 
pressed his lips to her forehead. 

“*Stand back, young man!’ said the doctor, push- 
ing him aside. ‘You are too anxious to take the 
fever. Three at a time will do for this establishment. 
Violent type of the disease,’ he continued, making a 
hasty examination of the three children. He then 
turned to the mother, laid his fingers on her pulse, 
and said, authoritatively, ‘Get to bed immediately, 
madam, in another room, if you have one. This 
lady will take charge of your family.’ 

‘Indeed, I’m not sick, doctor; only a little tired. 
Don’t ask me to leave my children!’ As she spoke, 
arigor passed through her delicate frame, her thin 
features contracted, and her teeth chattered. 

«Come, mother; for baby’s sake, come,’ said her 
son, and, putting his arms about her, he drew her 
into another room. 

“*Here are the medicines,’ said the doctor to me. 
*You know the treatment. Do what you can for the 
mother and two younger children; the girl is past 
help. I’ll send the undertaker to-morrow. Good- 
night!’ 

“When I went into the mother’s room, the boy 
was on his knees taking off her shoes, and trying to 
encourage her with cheery, hopeful words. Leaning 
upon him, she staggered to a low bed in one corner 
of the small room, and lay down to rise up no more. 
A faint smile flitted across her wan features as a 
sweet, cooing, baby voice, and a baby’s gurgling 
laughter, stole in from some mysterious quarter. 





“*That’s Horace; that’s our baby,’ said the boy, 
proudly. ‘He’s in the little kitchen, shut off from 


| the fever. I hung that blanket over the door to keep 


the fever from going through the cracks to him, but 
his crowing and laughing come through to us, and 
cheer us up more than anything. We haven’t had a 
peep at him since Friday.’ 

«* *Who takes care of him?’ I asked. 

‘Aunt Dilsey, and she has her hands full, I can 
tell you. Horace is such an uproarious rogue! Hear 
him now! He’s all right, mother, or he couldn’t 
crow like that. Now take your medicine, and go to 
sleep.’ 

‘«*Yes,’ said I, ‘be quite easy in your mind. The 
doctor has given me his orders. I will do everything 
for the children.’ 

«Robert will help you,’ she said. ‘He is my brave 
boy.’ 

‘‘Never was the adjective more truthfully applied. 
No soldier on the field of battle ever won it by more 
gallant deeds. 

“You shall not be tortured with even a meagre 
account of the ten horrible days that followed. I 
would, long ago, have prayed God to blot them from 
my memory, had I been willing to forget that boy’s 
example of Christ-like patience and endurance. 
Think of Robert Mowbray nursing his sick and bury- 
ing his dead! Think of him at the relief station, 
standing in the street through weary hours, awaiting 
his turn to receive a vial of medicine, or a loaf of 
bread! Think of him returning to his home, only to 
find he had come too late! Think of him at the 
undertaker’s, begging, pleading, for a poor pine box 
and a handful of nails! Think of him driving those 
nails with his own hands, and then think how you 
and I and all of us have repined at small disappoint- 
ments, or the thwarting of worldly ambitions! 

“On the tenth day all was over. Even the cooing 
baby’s voice was hushed, and Robert was alone in 
the world. To my great astonishment, he expressed 
a desire to escape the fever, and live. I could not 
then understand why he clung to his desolate life, 
but I begged him to fly from the doomed city. 

***No,’ he said, ‘not while the need of nurses is so 
great. You are worn out. I will go with you, and 
lighten your labors all I can.’ 

“From that hour he was the son of my adoption, 
and together we went from house to house, minister- 
ing to the sick. Some lived, many died, but the 
strong heart and willing hands of Robert brought a 
blessing to every home. Not one of those who felt 
his cheering presence, or heard his words of hope 
and comfort, guessed at the bleeding wounds hidden 
in his own brave breast. 

“Autumn came, and still the sun shone with sum- 
mer heat, the nights crept on with deadly chill, and 
the fever was unabated. One day, late in October, I 
was ordered to a house on Alabama Street. The 
change that came over Robert, when the order was 
given, startled me. 

“*T cannot go there!’ he gasped. ‘Do not ask me; 
I cannot!’ 

**Poor boy,’ said I, ‘you are tired! 
a place for you to rest.’ 

“He sat down, and covered his face with his hands. 

«*W hat passed through his mind only the Power that 
reads our secret thoughts can know; but he rose up 
with renewed strength, took the case of medicines 
from my hand, and led the way to Alabama Street. 
It was a home-like house, in the midst of a green 
yard, where honeysuckle, jasmine and sweet autumn 
roses mingled their perfume. A servant conducted 
us to the sick-room, where a partially delirious man 
lay tossing upon his bed, calling incessantly for 
water. I quickly prepared a quieting potion, and 
directed Robert to administer it. Never can I forget 
the look that came into the sick man’s face when the 
boy approached his bed. 

‘**Horace Mowbray!’ he shrieked. ‘Begone! Why 
do you come here to torture me? Is not this fiery 
thirst enough? Take back your house! It has 
brought me nothing but misery. Do you not see me 
dying in its accursed walls? O fiend, fiend, to come 
in that form of youth and health, while I lie dying 
of this loathsome plague!’ 

“Robert instantly quitted the room, but the man 
raved on till his strength was exhausted. With a 
servant’s aid, I gave the medicine, and when it pro. 
duced sleep, I sought Robert, and asked him to ex- 
plain the painful scene. He told his story briefly, 
between great choking sobs. 

***My father’s name,’ said he, ‘is Horace, and I am 
said to be strikingly like him at my age. This was 
his house. Here I and all the children, except little 
Horace, were born. A year ago my father was very 
sick, and the doctors said he could not live. He got 
well, but his mind was gone. This man had been his 
playmate in childhood, his friend in youth, his busi- 
ness partner in manhood. He took from us our 
home, and turned us into the street. We rented the 
little house on Brinkley Avenue; mother took in 
sewing, and I got a place to work at fifteen dollars a 
month. 

“*We wanted to keep father with us, but Dr. 
Avent, who was always very kind, persuaded mother 
to send him to the asylum at Nashville, that he might 
have the benefit of the best medical skill. Mother 
prayed day and night for his mind to be restored, 
but I hope now it never will be. Still I want to live 
to comfort him, if it does come back. All you see 
here was ours. Mother took nothing away, except 
father’s watch and chain and a locket he always wore. 
It has a picture of mother when she was a bride. 

‘When the children got sick, and we had so few 
comforts for them, I took the watch and chain and 
locket to a pawnbroker, and he let me have five dol- 
lars. Here are the tickets. Keep them, and if I 
should die, get the things for mother’s sake; her 
picture is very beautiful. 

“*Aunt Dilsey was always faithful. She had nursed 
all my grandmother’s children, and would never leave 
mother. I don’t think the fever killed her. You 
know it goes easy with colored people. I believe she 
died of grief.’ 

“A groan from the sick man recalled me to his 
room, but Robert did not enter it again. He kept 
out of sight, but within call,—and I was glad for him 
to have the rest. 

“The fever ran its course, and on the fourth night 
left its victim utterly prostrate. If I could keep him 
alive until morning, he would recover. Stimulants 
were the only means of accomplishing this end; but 


I must find 





when I went to my medicine case for my little flask 
of brandy, I found it empty. The temptation had 
been too great for the servant who had access to the 
room. What was to be done? I called up the domes- 
tics, and offered a reward to the one who would carry 
an order to the Relief Committee and bring me some 
brandy, but nothing could induce them to venture out 
into the night air and a drenching rain. 

“To go myself was impossible, and I was resolved 
that Robert should not go. I thought he was asleep, 
but on hearing the front door softly d and 


= 


d here 
again Iam at the end of all trace of my lost hero. 


The clew has suddenly broken, and I seem as far from 
a solution of the mystery as when I first arose from 
my bed of sickness in the plague-swept city. . . . 

“That is the whole story. Now what do you think 
of this news from Memphis, and the appearance of 
this Frenchman upon the scene?” 

“I think, madam,” said I, “it proves conclusively 
that your young hero has, in a foreign land, grown to 





closed, my fears were aroused. I hastened to his 
room. He was not there. I ran out upon the porch, 
and called him to come back. The pelting rain 
drowned my voice. I never saw my boy again. 

“He made his way through rain and darkness to 
the rooms of the Howard Association, and stated the 
case to the member in charge, who was especially 
interested, the sick man being his near relative. 

“Robert was wet and exhausted, and unable to 
return immediately, but a lull in the storm afforded 
an opportunity to dispatch a messenger with the 
brandy, and a note from Robert bidding me have no 
fears for him; he was by a comfortable fire, and 
would be with me in the morning. 

“Morning came, but no Robert. I left my patient 
to the mercy of his hirelings, and went out to find 
my boy. They told me he had left the Howards’ 
Rooms, two hours before. Then I knew he had fallen 
by the wayside, had been picked up by no gentle 
hands, and hurried to a hospital. The school-buildings 
and many other large houses had been converted 
into yellow-fever hospitals. To search them all was 
an appalling task. My work was scarcely more than 
begun before I fell a victim to the dread disease I had 
resisted so long. 

“My fever was followed by long-continued prostra- 
tion. When I rose again, the blessed frosts had 
fallen, hospitals were broken up, nurses had gone 
home, and yellow-fever was a thing of the past. 

“My first act was to advertise for Robert Mowbray, 
but there was no reply. 

‘Dead,’ said every one I spoke to on the subject. 
‘Look for him in the trenches.’ 

“I went to the cemeteries and examined long lists 
of names; Robert’s was not there. The trenches, 
they told me, had many nameless tenants. 

“Next I bethought me of Aunt Dilsey’s son, Solo- 
mon, to whom the Mowbray family was strongly 
attached, and to him I turned for help. I found him 
with much difficulty, and inquired if he had received 
any communication from Robert after he left the 
house on Alabama Street. 

“*Yes, mistis,’ he said, ‘dar wus a leetle small 
*munication fotch down ter me by de han’ ub my boy 
Gabriel. Gabe, he wus ’ployed ter sweep and sprinkle 
lime ’bout de sixt ward horspeetle, and dar he seed 
Robet when he was brung in wid de chill on him.. 
Robet he seed Gabe, too, and he writ de leetle 
small ’munication and gin it ter Gabe, and Gabe he 
brung it ter me, wid ’structions fur ter keep it safe, 
and gin it ter Mars Horrus ef Mars Horrus he eber 
come back. 1 ’lows dat ’munication am still in de 
side pocket ob my linen duster.’ 

“T made a copy of Robert’s note; it is here in my 
cabinet; I will read it to you: 


“ ‘(DEAR FATHER.—I did pray to live for you. They 
are all gone. Janie went first, then Freddie and 
Tommie. Mother and the baby are in one grave. 
Aunt Dilsey was faithful to the last. Mrs. Laurence, 
~~ from the North, was all the world tome. If 

ive’ —— 


“The sentence is unfinished. The nerveless fingers 
could hold the pencil no longer. I asked Solomon if 
his son had seen Robert after the note was written. 

“ ‘No, mistis,’ said he, ‘Gabe, he was tuk down his- 
se’f de nex’ day, ond when he got well ’nuf ter go 
back, Robet he was gone. Whar he was gone 
nobody knowed, but somehow I has a ’viction dat 
Robet am libin’.’ 

*«*Would he not come to see you if he were living?’ 
IT asked. 

«*Lawd, yes, mistis, soon as eber he could find me. 
Robet haint got no money ter help him track folks 
down, an’ I’se clean on ’t’uther side ub town frum 
whar I wus when Robet las’ seed me. I spec’ Robet, 
he tinks I’se dead.’ 

“Solomon chuckled amazingly at this amusing idea, 
and to tell the truth I was somewhat encouraged by 
his hopeful view of the case. 

“For many daysI kept up the search. I founda 
number of nurses and patients from the sixth ward 
hospital, but they were divided in their belief about 
the boy. Some thought he had recovered, others 
were sure he had died. The only clew I found of any 
value was this: at one place I was told of a pale, 
feeble boy, who had gone from house to house, asking 
for Mrs. Laurence, and had staggered, as under a 
blow, on hearing she was dead. A native nurse of 
the same name had died in one of the hospitals. I 
took heart, and pushed my inquiries with renewed 
vigor, but to no avail. 

“By dint of advertisements and reward, I recovered 
the watch, chain and locket. I have worn them ever 
since, with the hope that some day I would meet my 
boy in a crowd, and they would attract his attention. 

“From Memphis I went to Nashville, with the 
faint hope of finding the boy near his father; but he 
had not been heard of there. 

“Seven years went by without one word of my boy, 
though I kept before the public a standing offer of a 
large reward for any information that might lead to 
his discovery. The only result arising from my adver- 
tisement is a letter of recent date, from the superin- 
tendent of Elmwood Cemetery at Memphis, telling 
me that he has received, from a New York banker, a 
letter directing him to draw for five hundred dollars 
as needed; with particular instructions to apply it in 
caring for the graves of the Mowbray family and a 
Mrs. Laurence—victims of the epidemic of ’78. Also 
the grave of an old colored woman, Dilsey Haywood. 

“TI obtained, from this person, the address of the 
bank in New York, and called upon the cashier in 
eager expectation of receiving the long sought knowl- 
edge of Robert’s fate; but was again disappointed. 

“The cashier remembered distinctly that on a cer- 
tain date, which he ascertained from the bank’s 
ledger, a Frenchman, altogether unacquainted with 
our language, had deposited the sum of five hundred 
dollars, and handed in the particular directions 
written in English, which had been communicated to 
the keeper of the cemetery at Memphis. 





d and prosperity, and has deposited this 
money. Be patient; you have waited seven years, 
you can wait a little longer.” 

A few days after this conversation, as I sat at break- 
fast reading the Times, my eyes fell upon the follow- 
ing extract from a Paris paper : 


“A young American physician, who has been, for 
some years, pursuing his studies under the directions 
of the renowned M. Pasteur, with the especial design 
of making an investigation into the nature and treat- 
ment of yellow-fever, after the theories of that 
famous savant, has announced to the world, with the 
thorough y gtty of his preceptor, the discovery of 
the cause of that horrible pestilence, and of a most 
successful means of controlling its ravages. If this 
be true, the millions inhabiting the tropical regions 
of America have cause for everlasting gratitude to 
their illustrious young countryman.” 


A sudden conviction that this young physician was 
Robert Mowbray took possession of me, and would 
not be shaken off. I thrust the paper into my pocket, 
and hastened to the residence of Mrs. Laurence. In 
less than half an hour a message had taken flight, 
per cable, to Paris. The answer brought the full 
fruition of long-deferred hopes. 

Two weeks later, Mrs. Laurence entered my Office, 
her face so transfigured by joy that I hardly knew 
her, and laid before me this letter: 


“ Paris, March 20, 1886. 

“TRUEST AND BEST OF FRIENDS.—Thank God we 
have found each other! They told me you were dead. 
I saw your name on the death-roll. 

“The fever had left me very weak, and the blow 
might have proved fatal, had not heaven sent me 
another friend. Dr. Monette said he had watched 
me closely during the weeks I nursed the fever, and 
felt convinced that nature designed me for a physi- 
cian. He talked to me about the good I might do in 
the world, and offered to take me to his home in New 
Orleans. 

“I accepted his kindness gratefully, and when he 
sailed for Paris, a month later, I accompanied him, 
having ascertained that my beloved father’s case was 
entirely beyond hope. y studies here have been 
attended with success. ou are acquainted with 
—_ result—but America is the field for my future 

ors. 

“And now I am coming to you. Henceforth, there 
can be but one home for us. 

“By all the bonds of love and gratitude, 

“Your son, “ROBERT MOWBRAY.” 


ANNIE GOODWIN. 
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For the Companion. 


RECAPTURED. 


On the 23d day of October, 1812, James Johnson, as 
master of the brig Pilgrim, received his instructions 
from David Francis, the owner of the vessel, and 
sailed from the port of Philadelphia bound for Lis- 
bon. 

War between the United States and Great Britain 
had even then been declared, but the British block- 
ading squadron had not yet taken possession of 
American ports. Captain Johnson made a safe and 
peaceful voyage out, and entered Delaware Bay, on 
his return, some time in March of the following year, 
heavily freighted with a valuable cargo. 

Little intelligence of what was actually taking 
place had reached him on the ocean, but enough to 
make him anxious concerning his safe arrival at the 
port of Philadelphia, and doubly cautious and watch- 
ful as he neared the mouth of the Delaware. 

Drawing near the dangerous point under cover of 
darkness, the captain took soundings, hugged the 
Jersey shore, and signalled landward for a pilot to 
run him through the Capé May Channel. Toward 
morning the signal was answered, and at the first 
gray touch of dawn a little skiff was seen bounding 
over the waves, bringing the long looked-for pilot. 

The pilot informed the captain that the chances of 
reaching his port in safety were small. A British 
blockading squadron, composed of the Poictiers, 
seventy-four, Admiral Beresford, and several smaller 
vessels, had possession of the bay, almost within 
gunshot, and stopped everything going out or coming 
in, and it was rumored that they would soon attempt 
to burn Philadelphia. 

“A mighty slim chance I’m afeard you have, cap- 
tain, but I’ll do my best. If we was only an hour 
earlier, I reckon I could take her safe through, and I 
may do it yet, though I’m afeard daylight will ex- 
pose us before I can show the thieves a clean pair of 
heels. But fill away, lads!” he continued, turning 
to the anxious crew, and assuming the full command. 
‘‘Make sail, and brace in the yards! It’s a little past 
high water, and we’ve got to run her through the 
Cape May Channel, and hug still closer the Jersey 
shore, to keep out of notice of the ships as we can.” 

His orders were promptly obeyed, and in a few 
minutes, guided by that seemingly intuitive skill 
which a good pilot seldom fails to possess, the heavily 
laden brig began to thread the narrow and winding 
passages before her, while he, as the master of her 
fate, took a commanding position, and eagerly 
watched every oil-spot and tide-rip, and now and 
then glanced at the yet dimly seen shore for his 
familiar landmarks. 

Meantime, a fair breeze sprang up, and the Pilgrim 
began to make good headway, and, calling the anx- 
ious captain’s attention to the fact, the sympathetic 
pilot remarked : 

“Don’t be down-hearted. We may pass the heavy 
ships without being discovered, after all; and if it 
wasn’t for a smart little craft called the Lion, of 
some five or six guns, which, it’s like, is above us,— 
though she may be in at Lewiston Roads, as I hope 
she is,—I’d be willing to insure her for a small pre- 
mium.” 

“May Heaven favor us!” said Captain Johnson, 
solemnly, thinking of his wife and children in Phila- 
delphia. 

For a few minutes after this a deep and anxious 
silence was maintained by all. The Pilgrim moved 
slowly but steadily onward, still hugging the Jersey 
shore, and passing unharmed over the deeper por- 
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tions of Crow Shoal; but every minute it was grow- 
ing lighter, and presently the tapering masts and 
spars, and the dark, sullen-looking hulls of the Brit- 
ish squadron could be clearly perceived away to the 
left, quietly riding at anchor near what was termed 
Brown Buoy. 

“There they are, the mean, kidnapping, robbing 
set of Johnny Bulls!” muttered the pilot, in the 
same breath that he issued some rapid orders con- 
cerning the management of the brig. ‘But they 
don’t see us yet, the sleepy-heads!” he added, in a | 
more hopeful tone; ‘and if they’ll only fool away | 
their time a half-hour longer, I’ll show ’em a Yankee 
trick that’ll give ’em something to think about for a | 
month.” 

Great was the anxiety of Captain Johnson and his 
men for the next fifteen minutes. Every breath they 
drew, while unperceived, seemed to add to their | 
security and hope. 

Suddenly, to their dismay, a wreath of white smoke | 
was seen to issue from the gun-deck port of the sev- | 
enty-four, followed by the heavy boom of a gun, and | 
then by another and another, together with the | 
flutter of several flags from her fore-royal mast, and | 





He then proceeded to give the necessary orders for 
securing the crew of the Pilgrim, furling her sails, 
hoisting English colors to her main peak and prepar- 
ing her to float off with the next tide, and as soon as 
these commands were executed, he dispatched the 
cutters back to the schooner Lion, bearing the pilot 
and crew of the Pilgrim as prisoners, and a hasty 
report to the lieutenant commanding. He himself 
remained as master of the prize, and retained Cap- 
tain Johnson as his guest, the mulatto steward as a 
general waiter and cook, and seven of his own men 
to make everything secure. 

The day passed off with no remarkable occurrence. 
The Pilgrim was got afloat at the next high tide and 
anchored in the main channel, where she remained 
till the morning of the second day after the capture, 
when a fresh breeze sprung up from the southeast 
with a flying mist, indicating the commencement of 
a “smoky southeaster.” 

The Pilgrim was, therefore, got under way, and 
beat down the bay to within about a quarter of a 
mile of the fleet, where she was again brought to 
anchor, directly under the guns of the seventy-four. 

Here, feeling himself perfectly secure, and as the 





a repetition of the signals from the rest of the fleet, | storm which had sprung up rather increased than | 
all proclaiming that the escaping Pilgrim had all at | abated, the young officer gave himself up to the | 


once become an object of interest to those who hoped | 
for gain by her capture. 

“There they go! They have discovered us, and | 
are signalling their tender to give chase!” said Cap- 
tain Johnson. 

“Let ’em blaze away!” cried the now excited | 
pilot. ‘We don’t mind no such barking as that; and 
if their confounded jackall is only down near Hen- 
lopen, it’s little she can do now to hurt us, either.” 

“Send a man with a sharp pair of eyes to each 
mast-head, to look about for the man-of-war schooner, 
Mr. Martyn!” cried the captain, turning to his mate. 
“Be awake now, and move lively!” 

Several minutes of intense anxiety were now | 
passed by those on board the Pilgrim, in looking | 
for the dangerous schooner, and a faint hope was be. | 
ginning to spring up in every breast that she was at | 
anchor at some place below them, when 
suddenly the pilot, who was carefully sur- 
veying the scene with a glass, exclaimed : 

“There she is, with her two bare poles run 
up so innocent-like (the thief!) just above the 
Brandywine, where she’s playing ’possum, 
pretending to be dead or asleep, like a spider 
watching a fly, and calculating to take us as 
soon as we get up to her! Yes, I’m afeard 
they’ve catched us finely, after all, captain,” 
he added, looking dewn the stream, “for the 
fleet is pouring out its armed boats, to cut 
us off from the sea, and this sneak is watch- 
ing to nab us as we go up!” 

Captain Johnson took the glass, and for 
a few minutes quietly surveyed the scene 
around him. “She does not move yet,” he 
said, with some slight degree of hope, as he 
once more brought his glass to bear upon the 
schooner, “and we are almost on a line 
with her. Perhaps—ha, there she goes!” 

As he spoke, the fore and topsail yards 
of the schooner were suddenly swayed 
aloft and crossed; her sails, one after an- 
other, were bent and sheeted home, and 
almost immediately she began to fill away, 
and run before the breeze in a direction to 
cut off the more heavily laden Pilgrim. 

“Well, pilot, there is but one course for 
us now,” said the captain, firmly, as he 
glanced around upon the gloomy faces of 
his disappointed men, with an expression 
of mingled determination and desperation. 
“We must face this she-devil, and stand her 
fire, for, while a chance remains, I will never 
surrender.” 

This determination met with a hearty 
approval from all, and the pilot suggested 
that, by keeping among the shoals and flats, 
where the schooner could not safely venture 
without a native of the coast to guide her, the brig 
might even yet get clear. 

The chase, which was now fairly begun, was ex- 
citingly maintained for some time. The Lion glided 
steadily up the more smooth and open channel, into 
which the fugitive Pilgrim must eventually turn, 
and the Yankee employed every art to escape, by 
crossing ridges and banks, or boldly ploughing the 
deeper water of narrow channels between dangerous 
shoals. . 

As the space occupied by the dividing shoals and 
sand-pits gradually narrowed, it brought the two ves- 
sels nearer together, till at length the schooner opened 
her fire, and sent her shot whistling around the brig 
and through her rigging and sails, though without 
inflicting any material damage. 

Crow and Deadman’s Shoals were safely passed by 
the Pilgrim, and good fair sailing might have given 
her the victory; but the time had now come for her 
to find her way into the main channel, or run 
aground, and in attempting to do this, her keel sud- 
denly caught, and ploughed the sand beneath her; 
she stopped, started, caught again; and then, with 
every timber groaning, she thumped hard aground, 
and fell partly over on her side. 

All was over now, and so groaned the captain, as he 
gloomily surveyed the faces of his men. The Lion, 
perceiving the discomfiture of the Pilgrim, at once 
ceased firing, and despatched some twenty men in 
cutters to take possession of what was now her 
prize. 

“Steward,” said the captain, addressing a bright- 
eyed mulatto, as the foremost cutter, containing an 
admiralty’s mate, came alongside the brig, “hand 
the officer the man-ropes,” and he himself walked 
quietly to the gangway, to receive his captor with 
such polite dignity as he would have shown in wel- 
coming him as an honored guest. 

“‘Who commands this brig?”? demanded the officer, 
as he sprang on deck from the rail. 


“I did, sir, before youcame,” returned the captain, | 


with a polite bow. 

“Your papers, if you please,” said the other. 

“They are American, sir,” replied the master, as 
he quietly handed them to his captor. 

“Then,” returned the midshipman, merely glanc- 
ing at the manifest, clearance and crew-list, “I take 
possession of this vessel, and lay claim to her as 
lawful prize in the name of His Britannic Majesty.” 


| fortune. 


enjoyment of good eating and good drinking, and to | 


the hope of a promotion for his distinguished ser- 
vices in this affair. 

The crew, too, became rather elated at their good 
The rigid discipline of the service was 
somewhat relaxed, and the wine direct from Lisbon 
which the Pilgrim carried was freely drawn upon. 

At length, they became so careless that the situa- 
tion awoke a wild hope in the breast of Captain 
Johnson, that, perhaps, with the assistance of his 


steward, he might yet, by a bold, desperate step, | 


retake his vessel and escape. 

Till this thought and this hope entered the mind of 
the captain, he had been very gloomy, though he had 
tried to appear cheerful and resigned when convers- 
ing with his polite and gentlemanly captor. 

But now, though apparently still indifferent and at 


ts 





favorable to their purpose. The wind was blowing | ferring to the legal authorities the first prisoners 
almost a gale in their favor, the rain was fine and | brought thither during the War of 1812,—a commis- 


misty, the tide was running up, the men were under 
their awning, with their arms, as on the previous day, 


| 


sioned officer and seven men,—captured by himself 
and colored steward, and taken, together with the 


rolled up in the tarpaulin and placed under the bow | vessel which contained them, from under the very 
of the long-boat, and the prize-master was below, | guns of the admiral’s fleet. 
thinking about anything rather than the capture of Captain James Johnson,—for this story is a true 


himself and the escape of his prisoners. 

Soon after this, the midshipman came on deck, and 
exchanged a few words with his prisoner on the state 
of the weather, and the prospect of their being left 
unmolested by the admiral for at least another day, 
and then the captain went below followed by the 
steward, with some hot coffee, as was previously 
agreed upon. 

The midshipman’s pistols and cutlass were in his 
berth, and these Samuel Davis now hurriedly secured. 
He handed the pistols to his master, and had the 
cutlass. This done, he again went on deck, and took 
his station by the cook’s galley, to await the signal 
of life or death, while the captain hastily swallowing 
a cup of coffee, called to the officer tocome down and 
take his ere it should cool. 

As the officer complied, the captain made an errand 
on deck, and on reaching it, he remarked that he 
would draw over the hatch to keep out the rain, and 
having done so, he quietly fastened it with the hasp, 


| and thus secured the officer a prisoner without his 


being aware of it. 

Glancing quickly around, and perceiving that every- 
thing was favorable to his desperate purpose, the 
captain now gave the signal agreed upon, a twist of 
his neck-cloth, and the mulatto, bounding upon the 
tarpaulin, caught it up in his arms, and darted back 
to the quarter-deck, where he succeeded in arming 
himself with another brace of pistols before the 
astonished crew had time to act. 

Both the captain and steward, pistol in hand, now 
rushed forward together, and Captain Johnson cried 
in a commanding voice : 

‘‘Down into the forecastle, every man of you, before 
I blow your brains out!” 

Three of the surprised and astonished men fled 


CHASED BY THE “LION.” 


most of his time below in eating, drinking and smok- 
ing, and the men with their arms rolled up in a tar- 


they had stretched along the deck to secure them- 
selves from the fine, driving Scotch mist, and with 
plenty of wine and small chat, they appeared to be 
both happy and careless. 

Under pretence of giving his faithful steward, 
Samuel Davis, some directions about his supper, 
Captain Johnson easily found an opportunity to say 
to him in a low, earnest tone: 

“Samuel, how much are you willing to risk for 
your freedom and mine?” 

‘My life, Captain Johnson, for my freedom,—and 
my life, twenty times over, for yours, sir,—God bless 
you!” 

“Thank you, Samuel, you are a brave, noble lad, 
and I trust will have your reward. I have a plan in 
view, which, should it succeed, will perhaps give us 
both our liberty, and restore us to our friends.” 

“Ah! heaven bless your honor!” said Samuel, his 
eyes sparkling with hope. 

“But if it fails, Samuel,” and the captain paused 
and fixed his dark eye steadily upon the other. 

“What then, sir?” said the steward, holding his 
breath and turning somewhat pale. 

“We shall either be cut to pieces by yonder men, or 
be swung from the yard-arm of a man-of-war!” 
rejoined the other, with impressive solemnity. ‘So, 
Samuel, my brave lad,” he gravely added, “think well 
and seriously before you decide upon what must 
result in liberty or death!” 

“Captain,” cried the brave mulatto, after a momen- 





tary pause, “I’m with you for life or death! What 

| you dare, I’ll dare,—and what you suffer, I’ll suffer,— 

| and God bless you for the kindest master I ever sailed 
| under.” 

| Your hand, Samuel!” 

The captain then briefly made known his plans, 
which would not require action before the flood-tide 
of the following morning, and established signals 
between himself and the steward, by which the latter 

would know exactly when and how to act, even should 

| there be no further communication between them. 

| They passed a night of great anxiety, but the next 

| morning, to their delight, they found everything 


his ease, he began to watch closely everything taking | down the forecastle hatch,—two seemed irresolute,— 
place around him. The officer in command spent | and two, the boatswain’s mate and quarter-master, 


made a show of resistance. Instantly each was cov- 
ered by a pistol in the determined hands of Johnson 


paulin and placed under the long-boat, passeda large | and Davis, and the captain again thundered forth: 
portion of the day under a temporary awning, which | 


‘Back, I tell you, and down with you below, or I 
will scatter your brains where you stand! Iam a 
desperate man, and will have possession of this 
vessel or die!—so down with you,—down,—ere I send 
your souls to your Maker!” 

The petty officers, awed by his look, began gradu- 
ally to quail before him, and then, exchanging 
glances, they sullenly turned on their heels, and 
slowly followed those who had preceded them. The 
moment their heads were below the deck, the hatch 
was closed and secured by some heavy coils of rope, 
which the captain and his steward now drew upon it. 

“Quick, now, Samuel!’’ exclaimed the captain, 
“cut the cable, and let her drift beyond the guns of 
the fleet! The wind is in our favor,—the tide is run- 
ning up,—and if they do not perceive us, we shall 
soon be beyond their reach, God send we may! for 
our lives depend upon it.” 

He had scarcely finished his order, when the mu- 
latto severed the cable, and the laden brig was once 
more in motion. A few minutes of the most intense 
anxiety followed, and then there boomed a signal- 
gun from the seventy-four to warn the prize-master 
of the Pilgrim that something was wrong. It was, 
of course, unheeded, and was presently followed by 
another. 

“Now, then, for our lives!” cried the captain, as he 
sprang forward and seized the rope. ‘Cut loose the 
jib, Samuel! Now hoist away! There—there—up 
she goes! Now my brave lad, spring up and cut the 
gasket of the foresail and foretopsail, while I take 
the helm and keep her off before the wind!” 

The two men worked hard and fast, and very soon 


the sails were spread, and the vessel was speeding | 


away from her foes, favored by wind and tide. 

Gun after gun now thundered from the Poictiers, 
and shot after shot came whistling past the brig and 
through her rigging, but in fifteen minutes more she 
was beyond the reach of her enemies, and bearing 
safely homeward the brave master and steward, who 


one, and the characters are real, — subsequently 
entered the United States Navy, and commanded 
in the Third Division of Galleys, at Commodore 
McDonough’s celebrated victory on Lake Champlain. 
He was afterward honored by Congress with the 
presentation of a sword and a vote of thanks, and 


| died at Philadelphia in 1828, respected by all who 











| cratur again. 


knew him, and beloved by those who knew him most. 
SIDNEY HERBERT. 
— = 


For the Companion. 


THE PHYSICIAN OF THE POOR. 


It is one of the cruel realities of life that there are 
poor people in every part of the world. While many 
are living in comfort, and some in luxury, others 
are working all day and far into the night for wages 
which give them only the poorest food and the most 
insufficient clothing. 

But in spite of the impossibility of payment, the 
poor are provided for in times of sickness. In coun- 
try towns the churches, charitable people, kind- 
hearted physicians, and the public authorities see to 
it that every one who is sick shall have a doctor’s 
care. In nearly all great cities, where the poor are 
more plentiful, and therefore not easily cared for, 
kind-hearted Christian people have subscribed great 
sums of money to found dispensaries, where medi- 
cines and medical advice may be had for nothing; 
to pay physicians who go about among those of the 
sick poor who cannot leave their beds, and to supply 
nourishing food to all those who may need it, and 
are too sick to work. 

Some of the daily experiences of the physician of 
the poor in Boston may be given, but it should be 
remembered that the work is the same 
everywhere. One morning, while at the 
dispensary office, he received such patients 
as were able to go out of doors. 

A burly coal-heaver, blackened with coal- 
dust, was the first visitor. A piece of coal- 
dust had lodged in his eye, and irritated the 
tender member. A little dexterous move- 
ment of the doctor’s instrument dislodged 
the small but pain-giving bit of coal. The 
eyes were bathed with a healing lotion, and 
the man was sent back to his work. 

The next visitor was a little girl, with 
blue eyes, golden hair, and pretty features, 
but dressed in shabby clothes, hardly warm 
enough for the cold, wintry weather. While 
playing near the stove in the one room 
where ker mother and little brothers and 
sisters lived, she had been scalded by the 
overturning of the hot tea-kettle. 

Her little arm was covered with great blis- 
ters, and the child winced when the physi- 
cian unrolled the bandages, but she bravely 
kept back the tears. The blisters were 
pricked, and a soothing ointment was ap- 
plied, after which the little girl went home 
with a penny, a kiss, and a cheery word from 
the good doctor. 

A dissipated-looking man, with his arm 
done up in a sling, was the next caller. 

*“‘How is your arm to-day, Mike?” asked 
the doctor, looking rather suspiciously at his 
patient. 

“Sure, it’s worse, docther, I couldn’t slape 
all night wid the sorrow of it.” 

“‘You have been drinking again. That has 
caused the inflammation. Do not dare to 
deny it,” said the doctor sharply, seeing 
signs of an attempt to deceive him. “If you 
come here again, and I see you have been 
drinking, I’ll cut your arm off. Then what will be- 
come of Biddy and little Patsy?” 

“Oh, for the love of God, don’t do that, your 
honor! It was only a drop, but I won’t touch the 
Indade I won’t.” 

His arm was dressed, and he went away fright- 
tened into present abstinence. 

Many others came and went during that morning. 
Every kind of sickness, some caused by unhealthy 
surroundings, others by dissipation and bad habits, 
and still others by accidents, were treated by the 
pleasant-faced doctor. And when the time came for 
his outdoor visits, he had to leave a number of 
patients who were waiting in the anterooms of the 
dispensary. However, another doctor took his place 
and continued his work. 

In the old North End of Boston, there are many 
great mansions where the old colonial merchants 
once lived. The gardens, which formerly surrounded 
the stately houses, have been built over with tene- 
ments, inhabited by the poor. Liquor saloons, gin- 
shops and low dance-halls, which are always found 
where people can least afford to be vicious, abound 
where the proud old colonial aristocrats once main- 
tained their grandeur. 

In this district, always disagreeable and sometimes 
dangerous, the physician of the poor finds many 
patients. His tirst visit was to an old tenement- 
house. After climbing a flight of half-rotten stairs, 
protected by a noble curved balustrade of mahogany, 
now stained with dirt and filth, he entered a large 
room, at the window of which a woman was busily 
working at a sewing-machine. Hardly looking up 
from her work, she motioned the doctor to a bed on 
which a man of forty lay at length. The flushed 
cheek and hectic cough, the wasted limbs and hollow 
voice, told plainly enough that consumption had 
nearly ended his life. 

‘*‘Why do you not clean up this room and give him 
fresh, pure air?” the doctor asked, addressing the 
woman at the window. 

“How can I?” she answered, wearily, but without 
stopping her clicking machine. “If I stopped work, 
there would not be anything to eat. The Lord, Who 
cares for us, knows that the air from that alley is 


had recaptured her by one of the boldest and most | worse than here, and Jim can’t bear the noise of the 


daring exploits on record. 
In due time she safely arrived in Philadelphia, 








where Captain Johnson had the honor of trans- | dropped from her eyes as she spoke. 


singing and swearing and hooting. I do my best, but 
we'll both be better off when we’re at rest.” Tears 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











“‘Now, Molly, you must let the charity’— He 
could not finish the sentence, for the woman 
quickly interrupted him. 

“No charity for us, doctor. We can’t stand it. 
Besides, what use would it be? He can’t be saved 
now.” 

The doctor bowed his head, wrote out a simple 





THE PHYSICIAN 


prescription, bade them good-by as cheerily as | Sailor Jack is well again, owing to the care he re- 


possible, and went onward. Such cases are com- 
mon enough. The honest poor avoid charity as 
long as possible; often so long that when it comes, 
it is too late. 

After a short walk, the physician next entered 
a tenement-house of rather better appearance, 
though inhabited by poor people. A flight of 
neatly kept stairs led to a single room, in which a 
man, his wife, and four children lived together. 
The man lay on the bed, and gazed wistfully as 
the doctor came in. 

“Good-morning, Sam! How are you to-day ?” | 
the physician asked, cheerfully. 

“I think I’m a little better, sir,’’ was the an- 
swer. ‘I can move a little now.” 








The English historians of the highest rank have 
fared well in a pecuniary sense; and the same may 
be said of the three or four leading American his- 

haps you may get well. Then, please God, we/|torians. Hume got three thousand five hundred 
| will lead better lives.” She threw herself upon | dollars a volume for his ‘‘History of England ;” 

her knees, hid her head in the dirty bedclothing, | and Macaulay received once a check for one hun- 
land sobbed aloud. It is pleasant to add that | dred thousand dollars on account of three-fourths 
of the profit on his history. Gibbon’s receipts 
from the ‘‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire” were probably not less than fifty thousand 
dollars. Robertson’s prosy “History of Scot- 
land” brought him thirty thousand dollars; and 
Lingard received twenty-three thousand dollars 
for his history. 

Charles Dickens is believed to have made a 
yearly income of fifty thousand dollars by his 
novels. It is certain that he made, and by 
lavish living spent, several goodly fortunes. 

Bulwer is said to have made four hundred 
thousand dollars by his novels, and Disraeli, for 
“Endymion” alone, received sixty thousand 
dollars. 

Three or four American authors, who are 
still living, have made large fortunes by their 
books. Sometimes a single work,—like the life 
of Grant, and Mr. Blaine’s “Twenty Years in 
Congress,”’ and General Wallace’s ‘“‘Ben Hur,” 
—has earned a fortune for its author. 

These instances, however, are the rare excep- 
tions. Fortunes come much more seldom to 
authors than to other workers in intellectual 
fields; nor should such cases as have been de- 
scribed delude young people into thinking that 
authorship is the pathway to wealth. 


| I think you had better go, Jack,” she said, 
| quietly. ‘I'll go down home, and stay with my 
| sister. We'll both let the drink alone, and per- 


———_ +o — —— 
For the Companion. 


POSITIVE BELIEF. 


Learn to say Yes, be thou thyself 
A living affirmation. 


OF THE POOR. 


ceived at the Sailor’s Home, and the two are now 
united, and live among better surroundings. 
CHARLES WILLIAM BACON. 


So think and act that none shall need 
To call thy faith in question. 

He’s but a weakling at the best, 
Whose speech is all denial: 

He best resists whom years of strife 
Have fitted for the trial. 


ROBERT WHITAKER. 





COMPENSATION. bs 
IMMIGRATION QUESTIONS. 


Some extraordinary statements have been made 
before the Committee of Congress which has been 
inquiring into alleged violations of the immigra- 
| tion laws. The abuses which have sprung up, in 

It is often said that literature is not a profitable | connection with Italian immigration, may be illus- 
calling, and a very large majority of those who trated by a single example: 
have devoted themselves to it have found thissay-| Nicolo Dalo, fifty-six years old, was a farm- 


In the sowing of the sower, 
In the fleeting of the flower, 
In the fading of each hour, 
Lurks eternal recompense. 


ee 


THE PROFITS OF AUTHORSHIP. 








The doctor talked busily in an undertone, in- | ing to be true. There is little doubt that the aver- | hand in Italy, and earned his food, and ten or fif- 
quiring about symptoms, pains, and the like. His | age earnings in the law and medicine, and even in| teen cents a day. He also owned a bit of vine- 
patient here was a house-painter, suffering from | divinity, are larger than in the profession of | yard, from which his wife and four children got 
lead-poisoning. Utterly prostrated, he still kept | authorship. Yet, on the other hand, to a very something. He was persuaded to emigrate by a 
up his spirits, hoping for the day when he should | limited few writers of genius or talents, the writ- | man named Cerrecini, who assured him he could 
be able to be at work once more. Meanwhile, his | ing of books has been a source not only of profit, | earn a dollar and a half a day in America. 


wife kept everything about the room as neat and | 
clean as possible, and, though poor, they seemed | 
hopeful and happy. Yet the sentence of death 
had come for the poor house-painter. The doctor 
had told them that he could only hope for the | 
best. 

The man had hidden his head for a moment, | 
and said, “God’s will be done”; the wife dried | 
her tears, and both tried to look hopefully at the | 
future. It was impossible not to wish them good 
cheer, and better days to come. Even the physi- 
cian, in spite of his gloomy anticipations, had 
said that hope and pleasant surroundings might 
yet work a cure. 

The next scene was by far the most disagreea- 
ble. A ladder from a courtyard led up to a rude 
bridge of rotten boards, over which the visitors 
walked. At the end they entered a room filled | 
with a most terrible smell. It was near the har- | 
bor, and the smell of tide-water, defiled by decay- | 
ing refuse, combined with the odor of dirt within, | 
almost nauseated those who came in from the 
open air. 

A woman of fifty, with unkempt hair and 
ragged clothes, whose general appearance showed 
that she thought washing unnecessary, was cook- 
ing something on the stove. A man of sixty, 
whose immense frame and square face showed 
that he had at one time been strong and lusty, 
was lying on a bed, covered only with a dirty 
counterpane. His once brawny arms and legs 
were distorted and misshapen. An attack of 
rheumatism had prostrated him, and lack of care 
had brought him to this pass. 

The woman, who had been drinking, asked, 
gruffly, ‘“When will he get well ?” 

“Not till you stop giving him drink,’’ answered 
the doctor, and turning to his patient, ‘Well, | 
shipmate, how goes it ?” 

“Ay, ay, sir! Hearty, hearty!” answered the 
old seaman. “I hope to get ready for another 
cruise soon. Nowadays I can’t do much, except 
talk like a ship’s lawyer, and cut out gimcracks 
like these, for Jinny to sell.” 

He pointed to a number of toy ships wonder- | 
fully carved. 

“Why do you not go to the Snug Harbor for | 
awhile?” was the next question. ‘You might | 
get well, if you had good food and fresh air.” 

“Well, you see, sir,” he answered, “Jinny has | 
stood by me for many a day, and I reckon I'll | 
stick by her while there is a shot in the locker. | 
I’m afeard it’ll all go before I get well, but until | 
then I won't move.” 

The woman seemed strangely moved. Tears 
filled her eyes, and she came near, and stroked 
his pillow softly. Even the poison of liquor | 
seemed to have left her. 











but of fortune. Cerrecini advanced him twenty-five dollars, to 
It is only a little more than a hundred years | be paid out of his wages in this country, and took, 
since Dr. Samuel Johnson taught his brother-| as security, a mortgage on his vineyard. Poor 
authors to look for their profits, not to the rich Nicolo found no work in America, and was 
patrons who paid them a larger or less sum for , forced to live upon charity ; his debt has become 
fulsome dedications, but to the fast-increasing pub- | due, the mortgage has, no doubt, been foreclosed, 
lic of readers. Yet long before Dr. Johnson's | and his family is probably penniless and destitute. 
time there lived, now and then, an English author| It appears to be established that many Italians 
whose work was well paid for. make a business of deceiving and robbing peas- 
While Milton received only five pounds for | ants in this way, while their occupation fills our 
‘Paradise Lost,” the poet Pope, not many years | cities with very poor people, for whom it is hard 
after, received no less than forty thousand dollars | to find work. The facts elicited by the committee 
for the far less laborious task of translating | have led to a proposition in the Italian Parlia- 
Homer. Similar inequalities of rewards to authors | ment to place the business of canvassing for emi- 
appear at a little later period. grants in the hands of duly appointed government 
Gay got five thousand dollars for a small vol- | agents. 
ume of poems, two thousand dollars for his ‘““Beg-| Another fact, for it seems to be supported by 
gar’s Opera,” and five thousand dollars for his | strong evidence, is that there are societies in Ger- 
play of “Polly,” while a far greater poet, Gray, | many which, with the encouragement of the gov- 
only gained two thousand dollars for all his | ernment, furnish to convicts the means to emigrate 
poems, and actually gave away his immortal |to America. The passage money of the convicts, 
“Elegy in a Country-Churchyard” to his pub-| and of their families, if they have any, is paid, 
lisher. The publisher made five thousand dollars | and a sum of money is given to them on their 
on the poem. | arrival at New York. 
Goldsmith, considering his genius, was very| The abuses of the padroni system are under 
poorly paid. The “Vicar of Wakefield” brought | investigation, and will take much time. 
him only three hundred dollars, and his poem,| The enormous throng of Italians who have come 
the ‘‘Traveller,” yielded only one hundred and five | into the country in recent years has created quite 
dollars. Johnson himself had to be content with | a disturbance of labor in Pennsylvania. These 
moderate rewards for his work, for ‘‘Rasselas,” | men work in the coal mines side by side with 
which was written in a single week, in order to| Hungarians and Poles, and have crowded out 
pay the expenses of his mother’s funeral, brought | almost all the English-speaking miners of the 
him five hundred dollars, while the ‘Lives of the | Lehigh region. It is said that in ten years six 
Poets” only yielded one thousand dollars. thousand English-speaking miners have been dis- 
It is interesting to note that now and then prose | placed by Italians, Hungarians and Poles, who 
works brought substantial rewards in the last| work for wretched wages and live in the most 
century, and early in the present. For his novel | wretched fashion. 
‘‘Amelia,” Fielding received five thousand dollars,| While the Italians are generally temperate and 
and Hayley received for his life of Cowper no less | manage to save something out of their wages,—for 
than fifty-five thousand dollars. The life of the| they can support themselves and a family upon 
philanthropist Wilberforce brought its author | six dollars a month,—the laborers of the other 
twenty thousand dollars. nationalities are much given to drink. They buy 
As we approach more recent times, we find yet | whiskey by the gallon, and take it to their homes, 
larger sums pouring in upon the few popular | and thus waste the savings which the more pru- 
authors who have succeeded in gaining a wide | dent Italians send home to Italy. 
public hearing. For instance, Sir Walter Scott; The recent agitation in favor of the restriction 
made, and it is sad to say, squandered, a brilliant | of immigration has not had the effect to check the 
fortune, solely by the labor of his pen. He is | inflow, perceptibly. In the month of July of this 














novels, as large a sum as one million five hundred 
thousand dollars. Yet he spoke of authorship as 
“a good walking-stick, but a very bad crutch!” 
An eminent publisher offered Tom Moore fifteen | fifteen. 

thousand dollars for a poem as long as Scott’s It is no longer denied that some other means 
“Rokeby ;” and the result was the production of | than the present laws against importation of con- 
his famous ‘‘Lalla Rookh.””’ When Thomas Camp- | tract labor will be needed, if it is hoped to restrict 
bell was only twenty-one years of age, he got/| the inflow. 

three thousand dollars for his “‘Pleasuresof Hope.” | At one time, large immigration was almost uni- 


immigrants arrived at Castle Garden, and the 
number of arrivals from January Ist to July 31st 
was two hundred and sixty-eight thousand and 


| believed to have made, out of his poems and | year twenty-eight thousand six hundred and ninety 











versally held to be desirable. When additional 
labor was needed, the coming of laborers was 
welcomed, and the multiplication of the popula- 
tion through immigration was considered an evi- 
dence of prosperity. 

Very many persons believe that this is no longer 
the case. They argue that, if the labor market is 
already well supplied, and many thousands of 
ignorant people are nevertheless brought in be- 
cause, being poorer than those who came before, 
they will work for less money, and are enabled to 
do so by living in a way not conducive to public 
health or morality or well-being, some means 
should at once be devised to stop their coming in 
such numbers. 


——__+or 
UNUSED MINDS. 


Three women, a mother and two daughters, with 
their fancy-work, sat on the crowded porch of a 
summer hotel. 

“Do look at that hat, Anna!” said one. 
sure I could trim mine like it.” 

“That is a pretty India silk,” said the mother. 
“India silks are so much worn this summer!” 

“If I could trim my suteen more,” replied Anna, 
“most people would take it for one.” 

“There are the Finneys. Did you know they had 
set up a carriage?” -said Kate. 

“No! They can’t afford it. They pushed their way 
into the dancing-class, too.” 

“Oh, dear! How long is it till dinner-time?” 
yawning. 

All yawn, and look at their watches. 

“That muslin overskirt is pretty. The girl in blue, 
I mean.” 

“I don’t like it. Too full. I believe I'll go and 
alter the trimming of my hat.” Anna disappears. 

“Dear me, I am so tired of this lambrequin! I’ve 
been five months at it!’ sighed the mother. 

“You’ve been a week at that spray,” said Kate. 

“Yes; but what with making your dresses and 
turning my own, what time have I? I give every 
spare minute to my embroidery, I’m sure.” 

Kate yawns. ‘Two hours till dinner-time! 
lieve I'll go and take a nap.” 

She goes to her room. Her mother remains, work- 
ing at the lambrequin, and criticising the gowns of 
the passers-by. 

This was not an unusual conversation between 
these women, who were well-meaning, nominally 
Christian folk, occupying a respectable social posi- 
tion. From January until January, all the year, and 
every year, this talk went on, on gowns, hats, cloaks, 
and the affairs of their neighbors. 

In the same hotel was another family, no richer, 
and with no better school training than they; but 
their lightest talk was full of fun, of humor, of a 
keen appreciation of all that was great and beautiful 
in the world about them. They were not scholars, 
being busy, working people; but they had live, eager 
brains, searching perpetually in books, music, art 
and nature for their food. If they found an unknown 
plant, or read the morning newspaper, the bright, 
appreciative talk that followed showed how far atield 
their minds had travelled, to gather strength and 
knowledge. 

To which of these families does our reader belong? 
The difference between them, remember, does not 
lie in native strength of intellect. Each man hasa 
mind which he can shut down, so to speak, on trifles, 
and keep indoors all of his life, or he may send it 
abroad to the farthest countries or ages. 

In the Arab legends we are told that the genii gave 
to the hero a magic umbrella, which, if he wished, 
he could leave always standing in the corner of his 
hut, covered with dust; but if he chose to open it, it 
expanded into a great tent, that covered the sea and 
land, and all the multitudes of people. 
We each have received this magic gift. 
do we make of it? 


“T am 


I be. 


What use 





RESOLVED TO RISE. 


Fifteen years ago, two poor boys from the old town 
of Plymouth in New England, went down to a lonely 
part of the coast to gather a certain sea-weed from 
the rocks, which when bleached and dried is sold as 
Irish moss for culinary purposes. 

The boys lived in a little hut on the beach; they 
were out before dawn to gather or prepare the moss, 
which had to be wet with salt-water many times, 
and spread out in the sun until it was thoroughly 
whitened. 

They had one hour each day free from work. One 
of them spent it lyingon the sand asleep. The other 
had brought out his books and studied for that hour, 
trying to keep up with his school-mates. The first boy 
is now a middle-aged man. He still gathers moss on 
the coast near Plymouth. 

The second emigrated to Kansas, became the lead- 
ing man in a new settlement, and is now a wealthy, 
influential citizen. 

“No matter what was my work,” he said lately, ‘I 
always contrived to give one hour a day to my educa- 
tion. That is the cause of my success in life.” 

A similar story is told of the president of one of 
the largest manufacturing firms in Pennsylvania. 
When he was a boy of sixteen he was a blacksmith's 
assistant at a forge in the interior of the State. 
There were three other men employed in the forge. 

“T will not always be a blacksmith, I will be a 
machinist,” said the lad. ‘I mean to study arithme- 
tic at night as a beginning.” 

Two of the men joined him, the other went to the 
tavern. After a year they found work in iron mills, 
at the lowest grade of employment, and made their 
way up, invariably giving a part of every evening to 
study. Each of these three men now holds a high 
position in a great manufacturing establishment. 

Such examples are common of the result of inflex- 
ible perseverance in the effort to achieve a higher 
education and position. They are inspiriting to boys, 
who like these moss-gatherers or blacksmiths have 
firm wills and sound health. 








But there are many lads to whom physical weak- 
ness, or a dull intellect, or a nervous, unhopeful tem- 
perament, renders such a course almost impossible. 
They work as they enjoy or suffer,—in spasms of re- 
current energy. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








It is useless to prescribe any inexorable system of 
overwork to them. Their daily task is as heavy a 
burden as they can lift. But they should remember 
that they can, at least, lift that burden, whatever it 
be, with sincerity and thoroughness, and if they 
cannot earn power and wealth from the world, they 
can command its respect. 


44> 
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TWO ENGLISH STORIES. 


The stories of the sayings of parrots rarely tax 
the credulity more than does one which is told by a 
clergyman, the Rev. William Quekett, of England, 
whose autobiography has lately been published in 
London. The writer, whose memory goes back to 
the days following the battle of Waterloo, wishes his 
readers to believe this anecdote of the Duke of 
Wellington: 

An old lady, coming with the rest to welcome the 
victorious duke, made up her mind to give him a 
present, and the most valuable thing which she could 
spare was a parrot. She had not a little difficulty 
in getting access to the duke, but she finally suc- 
ceeded in reaching his presence, and offered him the 
parrot. 

“I thank you very kindly,” said Wellington, “but 
I do not want a parrot.” 

The old lady turned to the parrot. 

“Polly,” said she, “this is the duke.” 

Whereupon the bird exclaimed, “See, the conquer- 
ing hero comes!” 

“Oh, I'll have her! I'll have her!” said the duke; 
and Polly became his property. 

Much more worthy of acceptance is another story, 
told in the same book, of an accusation of witchcraft 
brought by some farmers of Cadbury, in Somerset- 
shire, where Mr. Quekett was a curate between 1825 
and 1830, against an old woman. Several of the 
farmers’ cows had died, and the woman was charged 
with killing them by witchcraft. 

There was but one way to prove, the farmers said, 
whether the woman was a witch or not, and that was 
to find a horse with three nails in its left hind shoe, 
and scratch the woman with one of the nails. 

While the farmers were hunting for the horse with 
the three nails in its left hind shoe, a veterinary sur- 
geon ascertained and explained the cause of the 
cows’ death. They had died from eating a great 
quantity of vetches. 


+9 
AMERICA’S LOST POETS 


Chroniclers of early Philadelphia history give an 
account of a certain Englishman, named Hunt, who 
earned a comfortable living among the good Quakers 
by teaching. He appears to have been a scholarly 
little man, with a spirit and courage greater than his 
weak body promised. 

When the spirit of opposition to the British rule 
began to ferment, Hunt sternly opposed it, and 
loudly taught loyalty to King George. The conserv- 
ative Quakers, being of his way of thinking, sup- 
ported him with their tacit approval. 

After the Whigs had gained possession of the city, 
Hunt became especially obnoxious. The mob ar- 
rested him, placed him in a cart with another Tory, 
and drove them through the streets, followed by 
hooting crowds, who pelted them with mud. Hunt, 
one is glad to know, was not shaken into another 
way of thinking in the cart, and cheered King George 
so vehemently that the mob, moved with admiration 
of the little man’s pluck, released him. 

He escaped to England. He was the father of 
Leigh Hunt. There is still to be seen in the Frank- 
lin Library a copy of a book written by the poet at 
sixteen, and published by his father in Philadelphia, 
in the hope that his old enemies would subscribe for 
it. 

About the same time two brothers, Scotchmen, 
named Campbell, were engaged in business on the 
coast of Virginia. They quarrelled on politics. One 
of them sided with the colonies. The other, who re- 
mained loyal to King George, returned home to Scot- 
land with his wife. Shortly afterwards his son, 
Thomas Campbell, was born, most patriotic of Eng- 
lish poets. 

If these two men had but been converted to the 
new ways of thinking, America would have possessed 
two poets almost at her birth, to celebrate her strug- 
gle. Campbell would have sung of Valley Forge, 
rather than Hohenlinden, and of the “Stars and 
stripes,’’ instead of “the meteor flag of England.” 


—_4>- 
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GHOSTS. 


Men now living can remember when every town in 
New England had several haunted houses and a score 
of ghosts. But some night the ghosts went away 
never to return. Perhaps these anecdotes, taken 
from the “History of Weare, N. H.,” may explain 
the cause of their departure. 

One night John Hodgdon, a strong-nerved, clear- 
headed man, was riding home on horseback from 
Hillsborough. The night was dark and windy, and 
as Hodgdon came near his farm, he looked over into 
a cornfield, and saw, standing upon a knoll, some- 
thing that for a moment made his flesh crawl. 

It stood still for a moment, then it disappeared, 
with a weird sound, and again returned to the knoll. 
The farmer soon recovered from his foolish fright, 
dismounted, climbed over the fence, and walked to 
the knoll. He found that his men had left a large 
basket in the field, which the wind blew up from a 
small hollow upon the knoll; then when there was a 
lull it would roll back. 

An old shanty in the town was troubled with 
ghosts. Rappings were heard in an unfinished room 
over the family living-room. 

A strong-minded woman, Mary Peaslee, visited the 
shanty to hear the ghostly rappings. Shortly after 
her arrival, she heard, overheard, bump, bump, bump, 
then rap, rap, rap. She placed a ladder and went up 
into the unfinished room, where she found an old 
hen, whose feet and legs had been frozen. It could 
not walk without falling, and the falls made the 
bumping noise. The raps were caused by its picking 
up something to eat. That ghost was laid by carrying 
the hen to the room below. 

Tn another haunted house there were queer noises 
and strange objects were seen flitting by the window. 
After several days, these wonders ceased, and then 
some one ventured into the uninhabited house. He 

















found a dead cat, left alive by the former occupant. 
The cries and the efforts of this cat to get out had 
suggested a ghost. 


+9 —— 
CLINGING TO THE PAST. 


Ecuador is a country in which the past still reigns. 
The buildings are never repaired; the Indians, re- 
membering the ancient glory of their ancestors, have 
no songs and no amusements, and the Spanish inhab- 
itants are too poor and too proud to get much active 
pleasure from the present. One peculiarity of the 
Indian, showing his attachment to custom, lies in 
the fact that he will only trade in the market-place 
in Quito, where his ancestors have for centuries sold 
their produce. 


A traveller upon the highways may meet whole 
armies of Indians bearing loads of supplies, but he 
can obtain nothing from them until they have reached 
their accustomed place for barter. 

The Indian will even carry goods ten miles, and 
sell them for less than he was offered at home. 

The author of “The Capitals of Spanish America” 
says that he once met an old woman trudging along 
with a basket of fruit, and though he offered ten 
cents for pineapples, which would only bring her 
two and a half in the market, she preferred taking 
the dusty journey of two leagues, to being relieved 
of her burden at once. 

A gentleman living some distance from town says 
that, for four years, he tried to induce the natives 
who passed every morning with packs of alfalfa 
(clover) to sell him some at his gate; he was invari- 
ably compelled to go into town to buy it. 

Nor will the natives sell at wholesale. They will 
give you a gourdful of potatoes for a penny as often 
as you choose to buy, but they will not sell their 
stock inalump. They will sell ‘pen a dozen eggs for 
a real (ten cents), but they will not sell five dozen 
for a dollar. 


ee eee eee 
BARBER POLITICS. 


It is not always easy to discover why one man 
should be an ardent Republican, while his next-door 
neighbor is quite as earnest a Democrat. Now and 
then, however, we meet a citizen who not only has 
strong political convictions, but is able to give a clear 
reason for them. Says S. G. Goodrich : 


A very keen observer, then and long afterwards a 
senator of the United States, once told me that all 
the barbers of Washington were Federalists; andhe 
imputed this tothe fact that the leaders of that party 
in Congress wore — and long queues, and, of 
course, had them dressed every day _— barber. 
The Democrats, on the contrary, wore short hair, or, 
at most, small queues, tied up carelessly with a 
ribbon, and therefore gave little encouragement to 
the tonsorial art. 

One day, as the narrator told me, while he was 
being shaved by the leading barber of the city,—who 
was, of course, a Federalist,—the barber suddenly 
and vehemently burst out against the nomination of 
Madison for the presidency by the Republican party, 
which had that morning been announced. 

“Dear me!” said the barber, “surely this country 
is doomed to disgrace and shame. What Presidents 
we might have, sir! Just look at Daggett, of Con- 
necticut, and Stockton, of New Jersey! What queues 
they have got, sir,—as big as your wrist, and pow- 
dered every day, sir, like real gentlemen as they are. | 
Such men, sir, would confer dignity upon the chief 
ony seman F but this little Jim Madison, with a queue 
no bigger than a pipe-stem! Sir, itis enough to make 
a man forswear his country!” 


a 
MR. SHREWD AND MR. SHREWDER. 


During the war of 1812, the American currency 
was in a very bad state. ‘“‘Specie notes” were scarce, | 





and commanded a high premium, while the principal | 


part of the circulation consisted of “facilities,” that 
is, of bills redeemable in three years after the war. 
At this time the following dialogue is said to have 
occurred : 


Mr. Shrewder.—Do you recollect giving me a ten- 
dollar note in change yesterday, Mr. Shrewd? 

Mr. Shrewd.—No, I don’t. Why do you ask? 

Mr. Shrewder.—Well, I found a specie bill of ten 
dollars in my purse, and I thought —- I might 
have received it from you. You remember I was 
only entitled to a facility, and not to a specie bill? 

Mr. Shrewd.—Well, I dare say you had it of me. 
Let me see it. 

Mr. Shrewder.—There it is. 

Mr. Shrewd.—Oh yes, I recollect it perfectly. I'll 
take it, and give you a facility. There! 

r. Shrewder.—Are you sure that you gave me 
the specie bill? 

Mr. Shrewd.—Certainly, certainly. I recollect it 
distinctly. 

Mr. Shrewder.—Well, I am very glad you are sure, 
for they tell me the specie bill is counterfeit! 


a 
READING ALOUD. 


No one can serve others without doing good to 
himself. A good reader, for instance, gratifies others 
by reading aloud, and he also strengthens his own 
body. So wholesome is the practice of reading aloud, 
that medical authorities agree in pronouncing it a 
healthy and invigorating exercise for the mind and 
the body. 


The late Sir Henry Holland, an eminent London 
physician, says in his ‘Medical Notes” that persons 
who have a tendency to pu shoul 
methodically practise “those actions of the body 
jo pe which the chest is in part filled or emptied 
of air. 

He advises that those whose chests are weak should 
read aloud at stated intervals, and even recite or 
sing, using due caution as to posture, articulation, 
and the avoidance of excess. 

“These regular exercises of the voice,” he adds, 
“may be rendered as salutary to the organs of respi- 
ration, as they are agreeable in their influence on 
the ordinary voice.” 








clans Sarcesincsias 
ETHAN ALLEN. 


Vermont has always been noted as a State inter- 
ested in horseflesh. Her trotters have become cele- 
brated the world over, and one of them, which began 
along line of valuable colts, was named Ethan Allen, 
after the famous Green Mountain soldier who cap- 
tured Fort Ticonderoga. 

A Kentuckian, visiting in Vermont, was one day 
taken to see the statue of Ethan Allen, which had 
been erected at Montpelier. He was evidently im- 
pressed by the figure, but after looking it all over, and 
reading the name at the base, he said contemplatively 
to his host: 

“Say, old fellow, we think a heap of horses in 
Kentucky, but we have never erected a monument to 
a dead one, yet /” 


—+Or—- 
‘“‘ROBBIE,” said a visitor, kindly, “shave you any 





little brothers and sisters?” “No,” replied wee 


For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam for the Lungs is without a peer. [Adv. 
—————e>———_ 


Barry’s Tricopherous, Our mothers, grandmoth- 
ers, great grandmothers used it. The great hair grower. 


poabntariaes assay 

You will never realize the great benefit Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla will do you till you give it a fair trial.[Adv. 
—_——_—_—_ 


“‘Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,’? or worm loz- 
enges, give greater satisfaction than any other worm 
medicine. 25 cents a box. 
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N.E. Ohio Normal, Canfield, O. All expen- 
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MUSSEL 

Principal, Gem City Business College, QUINCY, ILL. 
ANTED.—1,000,000 MEN and BOYS to try 

a pair of the Preston Lace Fasteners. No 
second to lace or unlace your shoes. Attached to your 
shoes in 2minutes. 15 cts. per pay 2 pair for_25 cts. 
PRATT MFG. CO., Box 2767, Boston, Mass. 


4 Write to me, and I will 
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marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00. 
EacGie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 
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away disease. Sold everywhere. Manufac- 
tured only by COLGAN & MCAFEE, Louisville, Ky. 


Bicycle Bargains. 


Limited number of reliable 
STANDARD COLUMBIAS, 
(all sizes from 50 inches upwards) 
ball-bearings to front wheels and 
pedals, dropped handle-bars, Kirk- 

atrick saddles. Reduced from 
$100 to $75. Catalogue free. 
POPE MANUF’G CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE GREAT TEMPERANCE DRINK. 


DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


Made from Life of Man, Wintergreen, Juniper, Check- 
erberry, etc. A beverage for health and pleasure. Pack- 
ages, to make five gallons, 25 cents; by mail, 31 cts.; four 
Wy $1.00, prepaid. Put up only at the NEW 
SNGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 245 Washington St., 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
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THE STAR SAFETY RAZOR. 

Shaving an easy and convenient luxury. 
Warranted to shave clean and not cut 
the face. Especially adapted to the aged 
and the young, to 
the man who wants 

quick shave, and 
to him whose skin is 
too tender to admit 
of the application of an ordinary razor. 
Price, $2.00. Particulars for Stamp. 

E. G. COX, Bradrick, Ohio. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure, and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for saie in 
your vicinity send us 50 cts. for 5- 














spring, or 63 cts. for 7-spring, and 
we will send, post-paid, by mail. 
Columbia Rubber Co., Sole M’f'r’s, Boston, Mass, 
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BLACKHEADS, RED, ROUGH, and 

OILY SKIN prevented or cured by 
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CUTICURA SOAP. 


Produces the loveliest, whitest, clear- 
est skin, and softest hands. Absolute- 
ly pure, delicately medicated, ex- 
uisitely perfumed, astonishingly ef- 
ective, it is simply incomparable as a 
Skin Soup and for the Toilet, Bath, 
and Nursery. Sale greater than that 
of all other medicated toilet soaps in the world. Sold 
throughout the world. 

POTTER DruG & CHEMICAL Co., BosToN, U.S.A. 

Send for “How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 


DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watch? 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, fu'! ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 
P PER 
rice $38.00 Ss a. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for iculars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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LIQUID COFFEE 
ONE-HALF TEASPOONFUL 
MAKES A 
CWighly Aromatic, Absolutely Pure Coffee. 


CAN BE MADE IN A MINUTE. 


For general family use, it is the most economical cof- 
fee in the market. Send 35c. for a trial bottle con- 
taining enough for 30 cups, which we will send by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


BRETT & BROWN, Sole Agents for the United States, 
153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Elastic Suspender Without Rubber. 
Combining Comfort and 
Durability. 

No Rubber used in these Goods. 
Nickel-Plated Brass Springs 

Surnish the Elasticity, 

Ask your Dealer for them. 
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DRESSING 
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LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at the 
Centennial Exposition at 
Phila.in 1876 | Melbourne in 1880 
Berlin in 1877 | Frankfort in 1881 
Parisin 1878 | Amsterdam in 1883 

New Orleans in 1884-85. 

None genuine without Paris Medal 
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OR STYLE, COMFORT AND WEAR. 

IT THE FOOT BETTER THAN OTHERS, 

INEST STOCK EVER USED FOR THE PRICE. 
IRST-CLASS DEALERS KEEP THEM IN STOCK 
ROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA. ASK FOR THEM, 
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If you cannot get this make of Shoe from your 
dealer, send for directions how to procure them. 
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ALENDAR. 
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AUGUST. 

Th. 30. Earthquake at Charleston, 1886. 

Fr. 31. General McClellan nominated for President, 1864. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Sa. 1. Aaron Burr acquitted of Treason, 1807. 
Su. 2. Atlanta Captured, 1864. 
Mo. 3. Treaty of Peace with Great Britain signed, 1783. 


Tu. 4. The “Enterprise” captured the “Boxer,” 1813. 
We. 5. First Continental Congress met, 1774. 








For the Companion. 
A LESSON. 


I dropped the burden of my life, and cried, 
“Dear Lord, I cannot bear 

To struggle longer, for life’s ebbing tide 
Revedes, and all the fair 

Sweet flowers of promise oat off on its breast, 
And here I stand alone, 

Even when nightfall comes I cannot rest, 
My bread has turned to stone. 


“Lo, I have loved, and love has mocked my woe, 
And laughing sped away; 

And I have hoped, and hope would promise so, 
And perishinaday; . 

And I have toiled, and the reward seemed nigh, 
‘Then storm and blight would come, 

And now, Dear Lord, to Thee, to Thee I cry, 
Take Thou my spirit home.” 


A single withered reed was standing there, 
Bending before the wind, 

And all of earth was cold, and brown, and bare, 
And suited to my mind, 

And as the wind swept by it, the lone reed 

mt low, and seemed to say, 

“Poor is your life, ah, very poor indeed, 

If you for death can pray. 


“Has not the good God given to you strength, 
Fitted life’s cares to meet? 

Do you expect to reach heaven’s joys at length, 
Through meekly met defeat ? 

See, here I stand a withered reed, and yet 
I pray not for the end, 

For I believe that God will not forget, 
Even me, a reed, dear friend. 


“And so, though withered, brown, and left alone, 
I de not fret nor weep,— 

I feel the Father will not me disown, 
When through death cometh sleep; 

And here, amid the darkness, storm and wrath, 
I think of hours more bright, 

When sweet flowers clustered in my earthly path, 
And sun and stars gave light. 


“God's love is vast, so vast, the smallest thing 
Is held within His care, 
n Sompente rage, or when the robins sing, 
And earth with bloom is fair.” 
Then ceased the words the lone reed seemed to speak, 
And reverent bowing down, : 
“Dear Lord,” I said, “bearing my cross, I seek 
Through faith to win my crown.” 


TuHos. 8. COLLIER. 
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For the Companion. 
OUR LITTLE GRIEFS. 


The train stopped suddenly between two sta- 
tions. Several of the passengers rushed out of 
the car excitedly, and came back with the tidings 
that there was an obstruction on the track which 
would cause the delay of an hour. 

The countenances of most of the passengers in- 
stantly fell into depths of gloom and despair. 

“This is simply intolerable!” muttered one 
middle-aged man to his companion. ‘I shall not 
reach the city before the market closes. It will 
cost me two or three thousand dollars.” 

A physician dropped his newspaper, and paced 
impatiently up and down the car. ‘‘An hour late 
with all my patients!” he exclaimed. 

“Are any of them in immediate danger ?” asked 
a by-stander. 

“No. But an hour late! It is unbearable!” 

A young girl looked at her companions with 
the tears in hereyes. “I am going into town for 
the trimming for my dress. Now it will not be 
done in time. I shall have to wear my old blue to 
the party.” 

A short, pompous old man talked loudly and 
incessantly, scolding conductors and brakemen, 
as if they were personally responsible for the de- 
lay. 

“T am to lecture this afternoon before the Ly- 
ceum,” he explained, in hot indignation. ‘The 
audience will have to wait twenty minutes!” 

A young man sat immovable, his head bent 
upon his breast, his face set and hard. 

“My little boy is dying,” he said to some one 
who questioned him. ‘I was telegraphed for. I 
shall not see him alive.” 

But while, with most of the passengers, there 
was a secret conviction that the wheels of the 
universe had stopped because they were delayed 
in their pursuits or work, one woman sat silent 
and tranquil. 

She was near the end of a long life of pain and 
hardship and wide experience. She had come, 
too, near enough to the God Who ruled over all 
lives to understand how every event and accident, 
great or little, has its place and purpose in the 
Eternal Order, as have motes floating in the sun- 
shine. She was close enough to the gate of the 
future life, to see how little in its infinite height 
and meaning was the old ball-dress, or the fall of 
stocks, or even the loss of an hour with the dying 
child. 

“One of the most singular studies in life,” says 
Bouchét, ‘‘is to note how different men, each with 
his own scales, weigh the same objects, and attach 
to them different values.” 

The lost bit of finery which brought tears to the 
eyes of the school-girl was lighter than a feather 
in the eyes of the stock-broker; and his loss of 
thousands was contemptible to the man whose 
child was going from him into the grave without 
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whom a thousand years are as aday, and death 
but a momentary change of life. 

How, then, are we to find the true weight and 
value of things in the world ? 

In the United States Mint when they built a 
machine for’weighing coin with absolute accuracy, 
| they sank a shaft deep into the earth and through 
upper formations, which are shaken by passing 
jars, and rested the foundation upon the immova- 
ble granite beneath. 

The man who digs in this way to find a founda- 
tion for his life, through the flowers and surface 
growths which shake with every storm to the ever- 
lasting Rock below, only can weigh the events and 
belongings of the world at their real value. 








—~>——_ 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOYS. 
A Boston banker who walked over England two or 


English boys are not as robust and strong as Ameri- 
can boys. And now Colonel T. W. Higginson rises 


has been so frequently said that American boys are 


that this intelligence will be received with particular 
pleasure. Colonel Higginson gives a reason, too, 
why our boys are generally civil and obliging in their 
demeanor. It is the drill to which they are sub- 
jected in the public schools. 


From every pupil, he remarks, the minor habits of 
——— are exacted, such as cleanliness, order, si- 
ence, self-control, polite forms of expression, quiet 
ways of moving about, and a precise mode of enter- 
ing and leaving the school-room. 

fie might have added that, om the recess, there 
is usually some supervision of the play-ground— 
enough to prevent the barbarous treatment of smaller 





which used to take place at that time. 

Almost every English writer of note has left in his 
works some record of the hideous cruelties and 
shameless tyrannies of which they were the victims 
or the witnesses in their school-days. 

Lamb, Coleridge, Southey, Byron, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Carlyle, both Trollopes, Maryatt, Dr. Johnson, 
| Smollett, Fielding, all describe scenes which a boy 

could not even look upon without suffering some de- 
moralization. 

Wilkie Collins has related recently a little of his 
own experience in an English boarding-school : 

“The oldest of the boys, appointed to preserve 
order, was ga in authority over us as captain of 
the room. e was as fond of hearing stories, when 
he had retired for the night, as the Oriental despot 
to whose literary tastes we are indebted for ‘The 
Arabian Nights,’ and I was the bye boy chosen 
to amuse him. It was useless to ask for mercy, and 
beg leave to be allowed to go to sleep. 

“*You will go to sleep, Collins, when you have 
told me a story.’ 

“In the event of my consenting to keep awake, 
and to do my best, I was warned beforehand to ‘be 
amusing, if I wished to come out of it with comfort 
to myself.’ If I rebelled, the captain possessed a 
means of persuasion in the shape of an improved 
cat-o’-nine-tails invented by himself.” 

It would be easy to fill this whole number with 
similar stories, tending to show that English boys in 
their boarding-schools are trained and habituated to 
disregard the rudimentary principle of good man- 
ners, which is a regard for the rights of others, espe- 
cially the rights of those who cannot defend and 
protect themselves. 

Our own boys have still much to learn in their 
manners, as well as in their morals. There are bru- 
tal, mean and cruel things done on many play-grounds 
in the United States, but the American plan of keep- 
ing boys at home, and subjecting them to the exact 
and impartial discipline of the public school, is bet- 
ter, for every reason, than the English plan of herd- 
ing the sons of rich parents in vast boarding-schools 
where tyranny is reduced to a system, and is accepted 
as the correct thing. 


EE 
“BLOOD-EARNESTNESS.” 


Sixty years ago the leading pulpit orator of New 
York City was Dr. John M. Mason. During a visit 
to Scotland he heard Dr. Chalmers, and thought him 
the greatest preacher of the age. A friend asked 
him, on his return home, the secret of Chalmers’s 
eloquence. ‘“‘His blood-earnestness,” was the prompt 
answer. 


Dr. Mason’s eloquence was also marked by an 
intense earnestness. His sermons were impassioned 
and solemn, and the preacher’s attitude, expression 
of Ls gesture, tones, inflections emphasized his 
words. 

The eloquent Robert Hall heard Dr. Mason preach 
in London his great sermon on the ‘‘Messiah’s King- 
dom.” The impression made on the English preacher 
was such that he went home, thinking that he could 
never preach again. 

The next day a brother clergyman, of very moder- 
ate talents, called on Mr. Hall, and was invited to 
preach the weekly lecture that evening. The clergy- 
man was flattered by the invitation, and preached. 

His sermon did not disappoint those who knew the 
man, but Mr. Hall warmly thanked him, saying, “O 
brother, you have done me so much good by your dis- 
course!” 

The inflated man, unwilling to let well enough 
alone, insisted upon knowing what part of his sermon 
had benefited the eloquent preacher. 

“The whole of it, brother,” answered Mr. Hall. 

“But there must have been some portion of it that 
impressed you more than other parts,” persisted the 
clergyman. 

“Well, brother,” rejoined Mr. Hall, “the other day 
I heard the great Dr. Mason preach, and I thought I 
could never preach again. To-night I have heard 
you, and I think I wild preach again next Sunday.” 

Robert Hall was an invalid for years, but so thor- 
oughly was he taken possession of by his theme, that 
in the pulpit he forgot his sufferings. His words, 
tones, gesture, attitude so impressed the audience 
that they thought an oratorical giant was preaching 
tothem. Being in earnest, he appeared to be in ear- 
nest, and sent the congregation home full of the 
sermon and not of the preacher. Demosthenes was 
at his best when he caused the Athenians, not to 
cheer him, but to shout: 





“Lead us to Fatipete lord, 
Let us conquer him, or die.” 


~<~2> 
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SOUTH AMERICAN CANOES. 


The Creoles of South America call the canoes used 
by the Indians “‘wood-skins.” These boats are made 
of one piece of bark, stripped from a species of 
locust-tree called purple-heart. 

Unlike the birch bark used by our Indians, this 
bark is very heavy, so that in the event of a wood- 
skin shipping water to any great extent, it sinks 
immediately. 

To make one of these wood-skins, a large purple- 





heart tree is cut down, and the bark of the requisite 
length is taken off. A wedge-shaped piece is then 


a word; and doubtless even his pain seemed mo- | 
| mentary and trivial in the vision of angels, to| 





three years ago, discovered, to his surprise, that | 


to say, in the Forum, that they are not as polite. It 


among the most ill-behaved of their kind on earth, r 





boys, and the horrid fights between the larger ones, | 





cut out of the trough-shaped bark, from the top 
downwards, at a distance of three feet or so from 
both ends on each side. 

The ends are then raised till the edge of the cuts 
meet, when holes are pierced on either hand at a dis- 
tance of six inches from the cut, and numbers of 
turns of a strong withe, or liana, passed through 
them, and made fast in a neat manner to a small, 
round stick placed along the inside. 

Two strong pieces of wood fastened across the 
splits prevent the sides from closing in. The ends 
are then trimmed down level with the sides, and a 
ticklish but serviceable little craft is turned out. The 
whole process of making one of these wood-skins, 
including the —— of the bark, occupies a space of 
three weeks. ood-skins vary in size, but usually 
are from fifteen to twenty-five feet in length, and an 
ordinary-sized one will carry three or four people, 
with their hammocks and provisions. 





For the Companion. 
INSPIRATION. 


Whence came it, the lightning 
That flashed on my night, 
And tilled all my spirit 
With beautiful light? 
I saw by ie plesy 
Such wonderful things, 
was lifted, uplifted 
As if I had wings. 
Whence came it, the music? 
From Heaven? or where? 
It filled me, and thrilled me, 
As that in the air 
The hearts of the Shepherds,— 
The Lord being nigh— 
When the song of the Angels 
Drop’t down from the sky. 
Whence came it? Who knoweth 
The wind where it bloweth? 
The home of the Frost-king 
Who kneweth, who knoweth? 
When Truth takes her lyre 
And sings from the blue, 
The soul that’s a ‘listen 
Grows musical too. 
When Beauty from darkness 
Breaks forth like a sun 
And Nature, transfigured, 
Is Heaven begun, 
The red and gold splendor 
Too bright for a dream,— 
God gave it, the Fountain, 
We bathe in the stream. 


Mrs. M. P. A. CROZIER. 
————_-++@>—— 


READING SLAVONIC. 


The difficulty, for a Russian child, of reading | 
Slavonic without instruction, is similar to that to be | 
found by an English-speaking boy or girl in decipher- | 
ing the ancient black letter. Yet Alexander Ver- | 
estchagin, the Russian officer, who has recently pub- 
lished his reminiscences, under the title “At Home 
and in War,” says that his futher had a way of 
enlivening vacation by exercise in that unknown and 
hated art. When the boy was most deeply engaged 
in play, he was likely to be summoned by one of his 
brothers. 


“Sasha! come read Slavonic. Papa is calling.” 
Ugh, my dear friend, you get hot all over! 

“And where is papa?” 

“In the room with the fireplace.” 

Irun to the fireplace room; papa is lying on the | 
sofa in his dressing-gown, with a Slavonic book in 
his hand. Without glancing at me, he points with 
= - and says, ‘‘There! begin where your brother 
eft off.” 








I look at it; there are signs, red titles, crooked 
marks. I can decipher nothing, and I remain silent. 

“Well, why don’t you speak? Don’t you see? It 
isn’t Chinese.” 

I do not know why pepe assumes that every man 
has the gift of reading Slavonic bestowed on him 
at his birth. I begin in a trembling voice. 

“What! come, read aloud, my dear boy; I can’t 
hear anything.” 

I begin more loudly. Again I halt, and father 
loses patience. 

“Whew! Fool follows fool, and yet another fool 
takes his place. Go away!” and he gives me a push. 

Opening the door with my head, I fly into the ante- 
room, and run to my brothers; at this moment they 
are dragging a small cart about the yard. 

pe ell, what? Did he drive you away?” 

“Yes.” 

“We knew it! Stand on the left side,” and thrust- 
ing into my mouth a rope, in lieu of reins, we race 
about the yard, forgetting both papa and the Slavonic 
tongue. 
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A BOILED SHIRT. 


One of the duties of a soldier is to endure hard- 
ships. That duty rested upon the British soldiers 
during the Crimean War. While in camp near 
Balaclava, the army was forty-five days without its 
baggage. During that time not a man had a change 
of dress. Officers and men were in rags, and some 
never undressed, save to wash themselves. They 
were in rags, and in not very clean rags. 


One day, at noon, this conversation was overheard 
in an officer’s tent : 

“Barnacle!” shouted an officer to his servant. 

“Sir?” 

“Did you boil my shirt?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ts it dry?” 

“Not quite, sir. I’m going to get some sticks to 
mend the fire.” 

Half an hour passed. 

“Barnacle, is my shirt dry?” 

“Faith, it’s dry enough, what’s of it!” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“© sir, it fell in the bit of fire, when I was down 
there grubbing some bits of the bush.” 

“Ts it much burned?” 

“Well, sir, there’s a sleeve and the tail left, and 
not an inch more.” 

A officer laughed, though it was his last and only 

shirt. 


LEO AND JUNO. 


Among the most interesting of scientific observa- 
tions is that of hereditary tastes, as they crop out in 
animals fostered under training different from that 
to which nature consigns them. A travellerin Africa 
gives, in “Days and Nights by the Desert,” a descrip- 
tion of the growth and development of two lion 
cubs, which fell into his hands when they were about 
the size of six months’ old kittens: 


For two days after their capture and the death of 
their mother, the little creatures would eat nothing, 
but on the third day they were sufficiently reduced 
by - eoend to devour a quart of milk thickened by 
meal. 

mag the camp-followers was an old nanny-goat, 
whose kid had recently been killed, and after many 
failures, and great fright on the part of both foster- 
parent and babies, the little lions were induced to 
milk her, to their great satisfaction. At first, Nann 
was securely tied while this ceremony was performed, 
but she soon became very fond of her nurslings, 
and would lick and dress their coats with the great- 
est assiduity. 

The lions grew very rapidly, and the time soon 
came when the goat could no longer satisfy their 





appetites. They were then fed on mush and milk, 
and, as no meat was ever given them, their natural 
instincts seemed to lie quite dormant. They were 
entle and playful, on good terms with man and 
east, and when allowed to accompany the camp on 
the march, could be trusted to follow without being 
tied in any way. 

One night, however, when they were about as large 
as spaniels, a wild lion invaded the camp, and carried 
off a goat in the darkness. Several companions evi- 
dently joined him, to sup on the victim, and for 
some time a fearful yelling and roaring was kept up, 
close to the camp itself. 

Leo and Juno, the pet lions, had previously slept 
peacefully from dark till daylight. Now, however, 
they began answering the cries of their relative in so 
impassioned a manner, that the camp was soon sur- 
rounded by the enraged animals without, and a hid- 
eous commotion lasted until daybreak. 

That one night changed Leo and Juno from play- 
ful and affectionate creatures to sulky brutes, ealy 
kept in es gene by confinement and the whip. 
They seemed, at one step, to have gained all the 
attributes of their race. Whenever horse or ox ap- 
proached the spot where they were chained, they 
crouched low, while their eyes glared with desire of 
carnage. 

The one creature who could not learn to distrust 
them was old Nanny, their foster-mother. One day 
she punished them for playing too roughly with her, 
by a sharp dose of butting. 

Unluckily, however, she indulged too long in that 
admonition, and suddenly the two savages turned 
upon her. In an instant her neck was broken, and a 
large piece torn from her hind-quarters. 

After this the lions were transformed into blood- 
seeking animals. They slept by day, and at night 
paced their cage in agony to be free, and raven 
where they would. Finally, through the negligence 
of some Boers, by whom they were sent to Preterie, 
they escaped, and Leo was killed in being recap- 
tured. Juno probably did not enjoy her Teodem 
long, as she had on a strong collar which must have 
strangled her before she reached maturity. 
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JOE ENGLISH. 


In the town of New Boston, N. H., there is a hill 
called “Joe English,” which received its name from 
a circumstance connected with a noted Indian friendly 
to the whites. This hill is precipitous and abrupt on 
its southern end, having an appearance as if the south- 
ern part of the hill had been carried away by some 
convulsion of nature. 


In. 1705 or 1706, there was an Indian living in these 
parts, noted for his aang Sage the English settlers 
upon the lower Merrimac. e was an accomplished 
warrior and hunter. From his friendship to his white 
neighbors, the Indians, according to their wont, 

oe a the name, significant of this trait, of “Joe 
nglish.” 

In the course of time the Indians, satisfied that 
Joe gave information of their hostile designs to the 
English, determined on killing him at the first oppor 
tunity. It happened one day just at twilight, that 
two or three of them came upon Joe as he was re- 
turning from a hunt, and began an attack upon him; 
but he escaped from them, and made directly for this 
hill in the southern part of New Boston. 

With the quick thought of an Indian, he made up 
his mind that the chances were against him in a long 
race, and that he must have recourse to stratagem. 
As he ran up the hill he slackened his pace, until his 

ursuers were almost upon him, that they might 
me more eager in the pursuit. 

Once near the top he started off with great rapid- 
ity, and the Indians after him, straining every nerve. 

As Joecame upon the brink of the precipice before 
mentioned, he leaped behind a jutting reck, and 
waited in breathless anxiety. 

A moment later he heard the hard breathing and 
light running footsteps of his pursuers. Another 
instant, and a startled yell broke on the evening air, 
and the dark forms of the avenging Indians rolled 
over and over down the precipice. 

Henceforth, the hill was called Joe English, and 
well did the faithful Indian deserve so enduring a 
monument. 
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NOT STUCK UP. 


Itis always sad to see one who has risen toa higher 
position in society forget the honor due his relatives 
in a humbler station, or fail to recognize old neigh- 
bors because they are not so well-dressed or so well- 
versed in society manners as himself; but it is pleas- 
ant to meet those who, however exalted and honored, 
yet retain the frankness and friendship of youth and 
remember “auld lang syne.” The following pretty 
story is related of one of Washington’s social leaders; 
and how much more we respect the lady for her 
kindly act. 


At one of the receptions of Mrs. Senator —— a 
countryman was shown into her parlor. He was a 
“constituent,” and was dazed by the lights, the 
crowd, and the elegance about him. He stood help- 
less and awkward, fumbling with his hat and shifting 
his feet in embarrassment. 

Mrs. Senator —— stepped forward, held out both 
hands, and in her fresh, clear voice, cried, after the 
old Kentucky style: “Why, how do you do? and 
when did you come?” 

“Lord, child,” he answered, “how’d ye know me? 
I aint seed you sence you was a little thing.” 

“No,” she laughingly answered, “the last time you 
saw me I was up to my elbows in soapsuds, washing 
——— to go to a picnic on your farm.” 

he old man smiled. ‘I declare,” he said, ‘it does 
my eyes good to look at ye, an’ to find ye aint a bit 
stuck up by your fine position.” 

And she made much of the old man, introduced 
him as ‘‘an old friend of mine,” and made his visit 
= A the events of his life, at only a trifling cost to 

erself. 
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CROSS-EXAMINED. 


Cases in court very often serve as the “times which 
try men’s souls.”” A person who can tell a straight 
and even eloquent story, when he is given respectful 
attention, is apt to stumble, and even fall, under the 
fire of legal examination. 


“Well, Maria, how did you come out yesterday?” 
asked a country matron of a crony who had acted as 
witness in an important case. 

“TI guess, if the truth was told, I came out at the 
little end of the horn,” said Maria, frankly. ‘They 
mixed me all up so’t I couldn’t tell whether I was 
afoot or on horseback.” 

“Couldn’t you tell a plain story?” 

“I thought I could, but they took terrible pains to 
confuse me. Why, the upshot of it was, I even said 
I was married in ’30, and born in ’53!” 

“Now how came you to do such a thing as that, 
Maria? I al’ays thought you was real clear-headed.” 

“I tell you what ’tis, it don’t do no good to be clear- 
headed when there’s somebody, bright as a dollar, 
tryin’ to make you think black’s white, and blue’s 
green.” 

“Did they cross-examine you?” 

“‘Cross-examine me? I guess they did. 
*most snapped my head off!” 


————_+o+—____ 


A SMALL GIRL of three years suddenly burst out 
crying at the dinner table. 

” y, Ethel,” said her mother, “what is the 
matter?” 

“Oh!” whined Ethel, ‘“‘my teeth stepped on my 
tongue.”— Boston Globe. 





They 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. : 


| were like little jet beads. All the midgets sung | hide-and-go-seek, and mamma hid my midget in | 
| and danced, but I liked mine best. I whispered | the funniest places, because she was so little. 




















For the Companion. 


SUMMER GARDEN CONCERT. 


The fluffy Ow] is leader, 
His perch is in the tree; 

The Orchestra within the grass, 
And in the shrubbery. 

Their leaves they all are turning, 
The glowworms light the hill; 

And now the Insect Symphony 
Is heard with chirp and trill. 


The Grasshoppers are stirring 
The air with violins; 
The Crickets play the 


|to Charlie that I was going to take her home| 


| with me, and keep her forever. 

Well, when the entertainment was over, the man 
said that everybody who bought the midgets’ 
photographs could walk up on the stage and get 
a kiss from them. 

Of course, Charlie and I bought some pictures, 
and then I put my arms around my midget and 
| kissed her, and said, “Will you go home with 

me ?” 
She laughed and kissed me back, and said, 

“Yes.” SoItook her right up in my arms, and 
| walked away with her. 
| But the man came running after me, and said, 

‘See here, little girl, what are you doing ?” 
| I told him, and he began to laugh, and took my 
|midget right away from me, though she didn’t 
want to go a bit. 


The worst of it was to say good-by; but papa 
and mamma let us all ride down to the hotel with 
her when she went home. | 

Afterwards mamma explained to me why it) 
would not have been best for me to keep my | 
midget for a doll; but I cannot help thinking it 
would have been great fun. 

FLosstrE TEWSLAND. 
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AUNTIE is a sworn foe to flies, and much of 
her summer-time is spent in pitched battles with 
them. Merle takes much interest in the spirited 
warfare, and assists with all his small might. | 
But one day auntie was astonished to see him 
holding the screen-door wide open, while a goodly 
procession of the enemy came flying in. 

“Merle, Merle, don’t you see all those flies 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 
RIDDLE. 


am made up of youngsters, who whisper and tease, 
With old-fashioned schools I abide, 

I dwell in the library, quite at my ease, 

I am often the housekeeper’s pride. 


I 


Then, Charlie tried to pull me away, but I| coming in?” she cried. Nothing moved, Merle | I am taken on water, I’m hunted on land, 
| wouldn’t budge an inch. Asif I’d go home with- | remained at his post, saying coolly : 


| out my midget! 


| “Oh yes, auntie. I’m letting ’em in to be killed.” | 


am best on a moonlight night, 
By bashful lovers I’m said to be grand, 
To shoot me is called a delight. 





I have written —- 
viols ren maidens, 
The ‘ello too, be- and wives, 
B ’ And lastly, about a 
eit “Belle,” 
The Locusts — hear 


them shaking 
Their castanets so 
light ; 
The Bull-frogs—hear 
them blowing 
Bass horns with all 
their might. 


Mosquitoes, too, are 
playing, 
With flutes, a tiny 
tune; 
The Katydids are pip- 
ing 
Upon the loud bas- 
soon; 
The World is still and 
listening, 
As quiet as can be, 
And all the while the 
fluffy Owl 
Is leading from the 
tree. 
M. J. H. 


—— 
For the Companion. 
MY MIDGET. 


There were three 
midgets, two little 
girls and one little 
boy. My midget was 
smaller than the oth- 
ers,and ever somuch 
prettier. Charlie and 
I went to the Opera 
House to see them. 

Charlie is my big- 
gest brother; he is 
almost fourteen. I 
am four and a half, 
and Sallie and my 
Maud and Ray come 
between Charlie and 
me. 

My name is Flor- 
ence Amelia Tews- 
land, and my papa 
is the richest man in 
town. I don’t go to 
school yet. I am 
going to a kinder- 
garten some day, 
but mamma says 
there isn’t any hurry 
about it. 

Papa says 1 am 
precocious. Perhaps 
you know what that 
is, but I don’t. I 
think it is something 
very nice, for papa 
always kisses me, 
and pinches my 
cheeks, when he calls 


allies 
. Wh Us 
Ging “yes 
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t forsale for the burdock fair’ 
Hela at three in ihe open air 
A horse for apeinnry —aball fora pin | 

TNCe cents fo go out and two 46 omein- 


Wee everthing usually sold af fairs, 
S WAnd some iat are net — as Casy chaud 
Sofas -cédles -donkgys and cats 
Boxes - baskets and fable~mats ; 


and a set of furs 

nd everything made out Ff burdock burrs 
Brown and purple or purple and_green 
The lovli¢st colovs thot ever Were. seen- 


— 
Gull take ten Fekets ! oh thank, -you- do 
Tm sure you'll "prove of the object to° 
46 build a home for incuradle’ dolls 
Spoiled by ‘biting-or bumps- or falls . 
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T have told of beauti- 
ful, noble lives, 

And my name is— 
cannot you tell? 


2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. The case was 

filled with —— jewels, 
which seemed to say 


2. — 
—— Cottage by the 
sea, and I have an 
—— desire to possess 


3. The Naval Officer 
man -_ 


—_ his charge. 


> — not 
contented with so low 
an —. 


5. I would not-— 
—— flowers she at- 
tempted to —— about 
my head. 

3. 
NINE-SQUARE PUZ- 

ZLE. 
1 " .s oz * ; : 
in We, * * * 
ue * * * k 
Qe eneehehhe & *& 
* * * * 
3 xs ke ek kek ek 
* * * * 
4* * * ee & & 
Across: 1, Burnt 


sugar. 2, A light hel- 
met, generally with- 
outavisor. 3,In the 
form of aknot. 4, A 
plant of many species. 

Down: 1, A private 
room, in which con- 
sultations are held. 
2, That which re- 
mains after a part is 
taken. 3, A piece of 
copper of the shape 
of a horse-shoe, used 
as money by certain 
tribes of the west 
coast of Africa. 4, 
According to the let- 
ter. 


MYRTLE GREEN. 


4. 
ENIGMA. 


ae is in Mother, 
ut not in the child. 
| second’s in house, 
ut not in the wild. 
7 third is in mouth, 
ut not in tiie chin. 
M M Sourth is in oats, 
ut not in the bin. 
My jifth is in bread, 
as well as in cake. 
And m whole, 
though ’tis small, 
Much commotion can 


make. 

5. 
BEHEADINGS AND 
CURTAILINGS. 

EXAMPLE. — Cur- 


tail an imaginary be- 
ing, and leave hand- 
some. Behead and 
leave the atmosphere. 
Curtail, and leave a 
quadruped. Behead, 








me that. 

I have a great many names; mamma says I 
have as many as a princess. She calls me Flossie, 
and so does Sallie and my Maud. Papa and Ray 
call me Floy; grandma calls me Florrie; Uncle 
Jack and Charlie always say Floss, and Aunt | 
May calls me Little Flo. Then there is Mrs. Pro- | 
fessor Denslow, who says, ‘‘How is dear Miss | 
Flora to-day ?”’ And Aunt Rachel will never call | 
me anything but Florence Amelia. 

I don’t like Aunt Rachel. She always says 
that mamma indulges me too much. I don’t} 
know exactly ‘what indulges means, but Aunt | 
Rachel scowls when she says it, as if it were 
something dreadful that mamma ought not to do. 

But my mamma never does the least bit wrong, 
and she is never cross or anything. She is a 


Well, I talked to the man ever so much, and 
told him my papa would just as soon pay for a 


For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


| and leave a metal. 


live doll as for a common one; but he wouldn’t | 
say I could have her. Papa had planted some Hubbard squashes in 
Finally, when the people had almost all gone, I the garden, and Delia’s little baby brother’s name 
asked him if he would allow her to come and dine | was Herbert. Going up to grandma, she asked, 
with us, and when Charlie told him who our papa | in an aggrieved tone, “Grandma, don't they have | 
was, he said, “‘Oh, so you are Tewsland’s little! Delia squashes, too?” | 
girl, are you?” and then he said, ‘‘Wait a min- | a 
ute!’’ and went off behind the scenes. | Louise, after eating her dinner, went to plant | 
Pretty soon he came back, and said she could | some pits of the cherries she had for dessert, ‘‘so_ 
go home with us for a few hours, but she had/ that she might have some trees for herself.” 
better take off her stage dress. | She came in, thinking deeply, and presently came 
I said, “Oh, no, that dress is so lovely that I' to me with the remark, “Say, does meat have 


| want mamma and my Maud to see her in it!” 


pits?” I said, “‘No, dear. Why, what kind 


| So he brought out the sweetest little cloak and| would you like to plant?’ “Oh,” she said, “I 


beautiful mamma and gives me everything I| hat, and carried her to the carriage himself. | was thinking I would like to grow some ‘veal to | 
want, unless it is another piece of mince-pie at | Charlie promised to take her to the hotel by seven | roast.’” | 


dinner; and then she says, just as sweet, “No, 


Flossie, dear, I think it would make you sick.” | 


And of course I don’t want to be sick, and I 
guess my mamma knows. 

But I started to tell you about my midget. She 
was dressed in pink satin, and was just too love- 
ly! Her hair was curled tight to her head and 
was as black and shiny as Rover's, and her eyes 


| o’clock, and then we drove home. 


her right in her lap, and kissed her and said she 
was a darling. 

At dinner she was too sweet for anything. She 
| sat up ina high-chair that I used a good many 
years ago, when I was a small girl. 
| We had the loveliest time afterwards; we played 


Mamma was surprised to see her, but she took | Little Alec had been burned several times, and 





had been cautioned to keep away from the stoves. 
Walking out in a country garden with his mother 
one day, he chanced to be stung on the hand by a 
bee. He did not cry, but, wringing his hand, said 
in a voice of astonishment, “Whew! mamma, 
that bee had fire in him.” 


and leave a personal 
pronoun. Ans.—Fai- 
ry, fair, air, Ai, I. 
Behead to confine, and leave a color. Curtail, 
Behead, and leave a preposition. 
Curtail and leave a pronoun. 

2. Behead a surname, and leave a lord. Curtail, 
and leave aden. Behead, and leave that which we 
could not live without. Curtail, and leave a city 
which Israel captured. Behead, and leave a simple, 
personal pronoun. N.T. M. 


1. 


Conundrums. 


Would you know of what to make a coat if you 
couldn’t get fine cloth? Of course. (Coarse. 
Does a man know what he proposes to be when he 
chooses the trade of a blacksmith? To be shoer. 
Sure. 
: son did Peter spell his name? With ease. (e’s.) 
Does any word contain all the vowels? Unquestion- 
ably. 
Can you tell of what nationality Napoleon was? 
Of course Ican. (Corsican.) : 
Why is your mother like your grandmother? She 
is your aunt’s sister. (Ancestor.) 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


a Air. Breeze. Gust. 
Wind. Puff. Blast. 
Zephyrs. Gale. Tornado. 

2. Wild Flowers of New England.—Fringed Gen- 
tians. Purple Asters. Wild Clematis. Bitter- 
sweet. Cardinal Flowers. Milkweed. Sneezewort. 

3. N 
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HOW TO CURE FICKLENESS. 


A correspondent is in trouble,—trouble of a serious 
but not an uncommon sort. He writes: 

“No matter what I take in hand, I soon tire of it. 
Iam an experienced mechanic; have worked many 
years at my present trade; but a wandering inclina- 
tion,—a constant hankering for change,—makes it 
impossible for me to concentrate my energies upon 
my work. The result is that I have never acquired 
first-rate skill, and consequently cannot earn first-rate 
wages. My natural capacity is good enough, but this 
fickleness of mind, much as I fight against it, seems 
likely to be my life-long curse. 

“Can you tell me, as well as thousands of other 
readers, how to acquire the ability to stick to one 
thing? If so, you will do us an incalculable favor.” 


Evidently our correspondent needs no homily upon 
the mischievous effects of fickleness and indecision. 
So far he is better off than some of his companions 
in misery. Now if he will really be free from the 
slavery into which he has fallen, let him begin at the 
beginning, and set about acquiring, little by little, the 
habit of acting according to reason instead of listen- 
ing to every idle breath of impulse and passion. 

There is no jumping into such a habit. The very 
word implies something to which a man must habit- 
uate himself. The will, like the memory or any other 
faculty, is to be strengthened by exercise. Let him 
begin then to exercise his will, in other words to act 
decidedly, both as to matters in general, and, espe- 
cially, as to the matter of his daily employment. 

He has settled it that his present occupation is one 
for which he is well fitted. Very well. Now let him 
act accordingly, treating all impulses to change as so 
many temptations to foolishness. What if he has 
forty such impulses every day? He may still keep at 
his work, determined to excel in it. 

The gymnast may feel never so lazy as he strips for 
his hour of exercise; but if he keeps at the pulley- 
weights and the dumb-bells, his muscles will be 
strengthened, his lazy feeling to the contrary not- 
withstanding; and the probability is that he will not 
work very long before his listless mood will have 
passed away and been forgotten. 

Let our friend who wishes to strengthen his will, 
follow the same course. What he has to fear is not 
so much idle impulses as idle actions. His impulses, 
it may be, he cannot help; his actions, like the gym- 
nast’s, are within his own power. 

Whether it be a man’s arms or his will that is 
under discipline, the result is a question only of time 
and patience. 

———_>—__—_ 


MARS, 


It is generally held by the bést observers that the 
surface of Mars consists of land and water; that the 
poles are surrounded by snow-caps, melting in sum- 
mer, and growing larger in winter; that fogs often 
conceal the plains from view; that clouds are carried 
hither and thither by the wind; that storms rage, 
and fierce winds blow, and that rosy dawns, sunny 


noons, and gorgeous twilights diversify the Martian | 


landscape. 
Every continent, island and sea has been named, 


and Martian maps and globes are as familiar to | 


astronomers as are terrestrial maps and globes. 

A discovery of exceeding interest was made in 
1879 by M. Schiaparelli, an Italian astronomer. He 
perceived what, for want of a better term, he called 
canals, running like a network over the Martian sur- 
face, connecting sea with sea, different portions of 
the same sea, or uniting with other canals. Observa- 
tions made in succeeding years showed that some of 
the canals were traversed by parallel lines; the canals 
were double! Other astronomers confirmed this dis- 
covery. 

At the latest opposition of Mars, on April 11th, 


when the planet was nearest to us, and seen to the | 


best advantage, M. Perrotin, Director of the Obser- 
vatory of Nice, renewed his observations in the same 
field with wonderful results. He found that while 
many of the canals seen in 1888 resembled in general 
features those of 1886, some were fainter, and some 
had disappeared. 

M. Perrotin’s observations upon the surface of 
Mars were more wonderful than those upon the 
canals. He found the continent Lybia entirely sub- 
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engulfed in the surrounding sea. Lake Moeris, in 
| its vicinity, has vanished from sight. 

The extent of the region whose aspect has thus 
changed is a little greater than the surface of France. 
A new canal has appeared twenty-five degrees north 
of the submerged continent, and another canal on 
the white spot that marks the north pole. 

M. Perrotin is a worker who inspires confidence. 
His reports are faithful transcripts of what is re- 
vealed to his practised eye, with the aid of a tele- 
scope of fine definition, in the exceptionally clear 
atmosphere of Nice. 

The meaning of these changes is a problem yet to 
be solved. The submerging of the land may be due 
to inundations, but how can the duplication of the 
canals be accounted for? 

The next opposition of Mars occurs in 1890, and it 
will be safe to say that no pains will be spared to 
gain further tidings of our ruddy neighbor. 


co Plainly visible two years ago, it has been 


a 
CAUGHT BY GUILE. 


When a lion shakes its mane and roars, those 
actions have a practical as well as a dramatic signifi- 
cance. Like a skilful orator, the lion not only uses 
the gestures appropriate to the occasion, but he uses 
them with a purpose. A traveller in Africa gives, in 
“Days and Nights by the Desert,” the following 
description of the method adopted by lions in attack- 
ing cattle and horses. 


Lions, as a rule, hunt in family parties. 
old lion not infrequently incapacitated 

an active — in pursuing game, is generally to be 
found at the head of such a coterie, and on him de- 
volves no unimportant part of the programme. 

Down to leeward, a hundred or more paces below 
where the draught bullocks are made fast when a 
train halts for rest, the pees and active males and 
lionesses place themselves behind what available 
cover is to be found. This being done, the old lion 
goes to windward of the encampment, and shakes 
out his abundant mane in the breeze, so that the 
odor from it may be carried down to the excited 
draught animals. 

One sniff of the tainted breeze brings every ox to 
his feet, in a moment; then, standing, often trem- 
bling with fear, they gaze with dilated eyes into the 
impenetrable darkness. Closer and closer approaches 
the aged lion to his victims, shaking and reshaking 
the dense, tawny covering of his fore-quarters. 

Then if the traveller’s harness be not strong, he 
may look out fora stampede. Should it hold tempo- 
rarily, the aggressor, as a climax to his former ma- 
neuvre, gives utterance to his deepest and loudest 
roar, when the frightened beasts, if not secured b 
the stoutest fastening that can be obtained, will 
break free, and rush with inconceivable rapidity into 
the very jaws of their foes, secreted to leeward. 


A very 
from taking 





——_@———_—- 
SPOILING THE FISHING. 


Unclé Ephraim is a very patient fisherman, and 
often sits for hours with his hook and line held pa- 
tiently in the river, without apparently ever taking a 
fish, and yet he is plainly as well contented at such 
times as if he were catching fish by the dozen. 


“TI will venture,” said another fisherman one day 
to a companion, ‘‘that Uncle Ephraim doesn’t want 
= a any fish, and that it would bother him if he 

i ” 

‘What does he fish for, then?” 

“For the sake of fishing. I think I can test the 
matter.” 

The speaker thereupon went up to the old colored 
man, and remarked : 

“Pretty tiresome, isn’t it, Uncle Ephraim?” 

‘“*Wha-wha-what tarsome, sah?” 





“Why, you’ve been fishing here an hour, and you | 
haven’t caught any fish yet.’ | 

“Yah!” exclaimed Uncle Ephraim. “Ef ye was | 
kep’ a-kotchin’ de fish all de tahme, wha’d be de 
playshah ob de fishin’ ?”’ 


—_——__—_. 
BELL THE CAT. 


There is an old fable which tells how the mice 
once, being persecuted by the cat, held a convention 
to consider means of getting rid of their tormentor. 
It was decided to put a bell on the cat, but as no 
mouse volunteered to perform the feat, the scheme 
fell through. 


This fable is recalled for a practical and merciful 
purpose by a correspondent of an English paper, 
who proposes that — who live in the country, or 
in country towns, shall, in the summer-time, make a 

ractice of putting a bell around the neck of the 
‘avorite cat. 

This would no doubt save the lives of a great many 
birds, for every active cat catches, on an average, at 
least one bird a day at this season, and many of the 
victims are song birds or insect destroyers. 


— > 
NOT THAT KIND. 


A deaf old gentleman entered a shoe-store, and 
thrust out his foot suggestively. 


“Shoes?” asked the shop-keeper. 

““Hey—ey?” 

“Shoes?” (louder). 

“Ye—y h yes!” 

“Congress gaiters 

‘““Hey—ey.’ 

“Congress?” (very loud). 

“No —no— no— somethin’ simple, nothin’ incon- 
gruous furme. Oh no!” 

“Congress!” This was shouted in the old man’s 
e 





ar. 
“Good gracious, no—I’m no member o’ Congress 
’n’ if I was I wouldn’t pay a cent more!”’ 


—_——_—_—__—_ 
MASTIFF AND HEN. 


A remarkable instance of animal sagacity, told by 
a correspondent of the London Spectator, will inter- 
est our dog-loving readers : 


“Bob,” a fine two-year-old mastiff, whose massive 
head and face is relieved by great mildness of ex- 
pression, was seen one day carrying a hen in his 
mouth tothe kennel. He placed her in one corner, 
and stood sentry while she laid an egg, which he at 
once devoured. 

From that day the two creatures have been fast 
friends; the hen refuses to lay anywhere but in 
Bob’s kennel, and gets her reward in the dainty mor- 
| sels from his platter. 





——_——__—__ 
HOW SHE KNEW. 


Two little girls were one day heard discussing the 
merits of a certain school-teacher, 


| “She aint alady, ’cause she taught a colored school 
| onct!” was the remark of little Helene. 
“She is too a lady,”’ insisted Marie. 
“No, she aint, ’cause her pug-dog wears jes’ same 
ribbon all day!” 
“She is too a lady, I know it ’cause she tol’ her 
sister an’ her sister tol’ me!” 





“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adv. 


_— > 

Why do mothers and wives risk their domestic hap- 
piness and their children’s future health by using cheap | 
and unwholesome Flavoring Extracts, when they can 
buy, and should insist upon having, Burnett’s? [Adv. 


-FROCKLAND COLLEG 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Ye 


Preparatory and Business for Young Men, 
College for Ladies. Modern Buildings. Home sur- 
roundings. 12 Teachers, Full Courses in English 
Lang Engi ing, Gymnastic Drill, Drawing, 
Painting and Music. Absolute Health. 25 miles of 
New York, with 17 trains daily. $250 per year. 
Year opens Sept. 17th. Catalogues of 

W. H. BANNISTER, A. M, 

s ORIENTAL RUGS and CARPETS. 
fom Our representative has just 
returned from an extended 
trip through the markets of 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Tiflis, 
Tibriz, and other cities, where 
he personally selected a most 
magnificent stock of Oriental 
Carpets, Rugs, and Mats, 
and we can with confidence as- 
sert that this is undoubtedly the finest selection of 
Oriental Rugs ever displayed before an American pub- 
lic. Send your name and address to JORDAN, 
MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass., and receive by re- 
turn mail, post free, their illustrated catalogue. 


TO PREVENT 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


DURING THE HOT WEATHER, 
USE NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


It is the most suitable and nourishing 
summer diet available, and has saved the 
lives of thousands of infants, WHEN 
NO OTHER FOOD COULD BE 
RETAINED ON THE STOMACH. 

Be careful to ask for, and get, Nestlé’s 
Food, and take no substitute: there are 
several imitations called Milk Foods—these 
are to be avoided. CONSULT YOUR 
PHYSICIAN on this important question 
of Summer Diet for your infant. 

Sample will be sent on application to 


Thos. Leeming & Co., Agis., 18 College Pl., N. Y. 


HAVE YOU 












































A beautifully printed and handsomely illus- 
trated book of 40 pages, seven by seven inches. 
Every man or boy who owns or intends to buy a 
horse or buggy should get this book, as it is full 
of useful and money-saving information. 

Sent, postage prepaid, to anyone who will 
mention where he saw this advertisement, 
for three two-cent stamps, by the 

STANDARD WAGON CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


BEAUTY 


2 OF Be 


Skin & Scalp 








Rem edies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 

their marvellous properties of be eagee purifying and 

beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfigur- 

ing, itching, scaly and Pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
nd blood, with loss of hair. 

CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from imples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL éo., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


t#~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin ag 
Ca prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. #1 








Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAs- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 


Common Sense 


In the treatment of slight ailments 
would save a vast amount of sickness 
and misery. One of Ayer’s Pills, taken 
after dinner, will assist Digestion ; taken 
at night, will relieve Constipation; 








TEETH 





THEN PRESERVE THEM BY USING 
BAILEY’ 


Rubber Tooth Bris. 


It cleanses the teeth perfectly, and 
polish the l without the 
usual FRICTION that destroys it. It 
is made of pure Para rubber, so 
compounded that it will last for 
years. It is always clean, and may 
be used in hot or cold water in con- 
nection with any tooth wash or pow- 
der, without injury. DEFECTIVE 
TEETH are often caused by too 
harsh treatment by the young when 
the teeth and gums are tender. Even 
some adults find it impossible to 
use @ bristle brush without lacera- 
ting the gums. For cleansing artifi- 
cial teeth it has no equal; by draw- 
ing the brush from the handle a 
quarter of an inch, it forms a per- 
fect plate brush. They are made in 
two sizes: No. 1 (price 40 cents), 
same as cut, for children and ladies ; 
No. 2 (price 50 cents), same as 
full-size bristle brush. 

The handles are made from cellu- 
loid, in four colors—in white, pink, 
agate, shell, and amber. 

Both handle and brush are imper- 
ishable. 

For sale by druggists and dealers 
in toilet goods, or will be sent, pre- 
paid, upon receipt of price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 


Manufacturers, 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 


BAILEY'S RUBBER 


TOOTH BRUSH. 








taken at any time, will correct irregu- 
larities of the Stomach and Bowels, 
stimulate the Liver, and cure Sick 
Headache. Ayer’s Pills, as all know 
who use them, are a mild cathartic, 
pleasant to take, and always prompt 
and satisfactory in their results. 

“‘T can recommend Ayer’s Pills above 


all others, having long proved their 
value as a 


Cathartic 


for myself and family.’”—J. T. Hess, 
Leithsville, Pa. 

** Ayer’s Pills have been in use in my 
family upwards of twenty years, and 
have completely verified all that is 
claimed for them.”— Thomas F, Adams, 
San Diego, Texas. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills in my fami- 
ly for seven or eight years. Whenever 
1 have an attack of headache, to which I 
am very subject, I take a dose of Ayer’s 
Pills and am always promptly relieved. 
I find them equally beneficial in colds ; 
and, in my family, they are used for 
bilious complaints and other disturb- 
ances with such good effect that we rare- 
ly, if ever, have to call a physician.’ — 

- Voulliemé, Hotel Voulliemé, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 





DRESS STAYS 


Elastic, gists, and ab- 
solutely unbreakable. Standard quality, 15 cts. per yard. 
Cloth covered, 20c. Satin covered, For sale every- 





132 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 





e 25c. 
where. Try them. Caution. Sold only by the yard. 








SUCH A BOOK! IT’S ENO 


JUST | AGENTS h 
OUT.|WANTED. 4. 
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LAUGH! 
pe 


Weak) 
The BRIGHTEST, JOLLIEST JUVENILE BOOK. 
— and most charming stories with laugh-provokin 


¢®~ Will sell immensely.A 
Apply early to HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, Philada. and Chi 


illustrations by the 
ENTS WANTED. 
cago. 








